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AUGU ST 1, 1941 TWICE A MONTH 





“WHY BUGS LEAVE HOME’ 





ACTS 2 WAYS 


Wilson’s Jap-Ro-Cide both KILLS and RE- 
PELS the Japanese Beetle. Its toxic action 
renders beetles inactive immediately, then 
kills by contact and stomach poisoning 
within 24 to 48 hours. As a repellent, Jap- 
Ro-Cide keeps beetles off sprayed plants 
for a week or more. Jap-Ro-Cide is non- 
spotting and NON-POISONOUS to humans, 
birds and pets—-may be safely used on 
fruits and vegetables. Wilson’s Jap-Ro-Cide 
is the original Japanese beetle control, and 
still leads imitators in outstanding effective- 
ness. One pound (makes 20 gals.) $1.25; 
5 Ibs. $5.50; postpaid. Be sure to get genuine 
Jap-Ro-Cide! 


Write Dept. E-81 for Literature 


SPRINGFIELD) NEW JERSEY 











BOSTON 


START NOW 


TO FIGHT CORN BORER 
On Sweet Corn and Dahlias 
DUAL — FIXED 
NICOTINE DUST 


The Best Method of Control 
Leaflet Free 


1 lb. 55e 5 lbs. $1.40 
Postpaid East of Mississippi 


PERRY SEED COMPANY 


New England’s Leading Seed Store 
12 and 13 Faneuil Hall Square 


MASS. 














Burpee’ 






DAFFODILS; | 


Special mixture, choice { 
Giant Trumpets: yellow, 
white and bi-color. Large 
flowers, longstems. Would 
cost much more separ- $ 
ately: 5 Bulbs 25c;22 Bulbs 
120 Bulbs $5; postpaid. 
Burpee Red-Cupped Daffodils [4 
Special mixture: whites, yel- 
lows--with showy apricot, § 
red, orange cups. 22 Bulbs 1 
Burpee’s Regal Lilies 
Immense blooms, fra- 
go, White shaded Tulips,Daffodils, 
» lilac-pink. Hardy. 2 | ete., to plant this 
= Special: 16 Bulbs fall. Guaranteed. 
: e All 3 $1 Lots postpaid for $2.50 


W. Atlee Burpee Co. 


’ 123 Burpee Building, Philadelphia 
















Pruning Climbing Roses 
OW that most climbing and rambler 
roses have finished blooming, the ques- 
tion of their proper pruning should be con- 
sidered at once. This is a subject which seems 
to confuse our not-so-expert gardening 
friends considerably and who, having heard 
the “‘experts’’ talk sagely of “‘suckers’’ and 
“seven leaflets,’’ can blame them for their 
confusion? 

Climbing roses, properly planted, will pro- 
duce few if any suckers but many a healthy 
shoot, ready to produce its full share of bloom 
the next year, is sacrificed on the altar of 
ignorance. Why are these canes subject to such 
dangers? Sometimes it is because they carry 
seven leaflets instead of the traditional five; 
sometimes because they come from the ground 
or near it; and sometimes, I fear, simply be- 
cause they look too healthy and vigorous 
among a mass of old and neglected wood that 
should have been cut out years before. Sucker 
growth, or growth coming directly from the 
root stock, should be fairly easy to distin- 
guish. The texture and color of the foliage 
is distinctive, being coarser and usually of a 
lighter tone of green than the top growth, 
while the canes carry many fine thorns. This 
growth should be cut out as soon as noticed 
and cut to the root, if possible. 

Ramblers and climbers, when properly 
cared for, should be thinned out after bloom- 
ing every year or at least every other year. 
When this is done the older woody canes 
should be cut out and the young, vigorous 
shoots left; to be tied securely into place as 
they grow. 

It is a mistake to weave the canes of these 
roses through a fence or trellis as their removal 
is doubly difficult when pruning has to be 
done. Some climbers do not send out suff- 
cient new shoots to permit the removal of 
much old wood but, where there is a choice, 
the older canes should go. In any case, the 
lateral shoots from the old wood — which 
have already bloomed—should be cut back 
considerably. 

Certain very vigorous varieties may need 
almost continuous pruning during the Sum- 
mer as a matter of self defense. Long, un- 
wanted canes can be dangerous weapons when 
they are blown around by a wind. Do not 
hesitate to cut them out when you feel you 
have sufficient new growth on the trellis or 
arbor. 

Some Spring pruning may be necessary, 
especially after a hard Winter but this should 
be confined more or less to the removal of 
dead or undesirable wood. The need for this 
will be lessened if the family Christmas tree 
is cut up and its branches tied against the 
climbing roses. These evergreen boughs form 
a protection against the sun and wind during 
the Winter and early Spring. If a little thought 
along the above lines is given to their care, 
climbing roses will produce masses of splendid 
blooms and less headaches and disappoint- 
ments for their owners. 


—James Shiels. 
Milton, Mass. 






ILLCO FOG SPRINKLER 





The Illeo Fog Sprinkler is a portable, flexible and fully 
adjustable sprinkling system for all kinds of lawns and gardens 
of every size. The fine mist produced by the especially designed 
spray head becomes warm and aerated before it settles to the 
ground like a heavy dew. With a slight breeze this fog is 
blown for many feet. 

ADJUSTABLE SPRAY HEAD 

Each head can be placed in the lawn in any position or angle 
by means of a pointed brass rod 4” long and can be quickly and 
easily changed. The spray head is all bronze, and the hose is 
heavy braided construction for long life. There is 8 ft. of hose 


between each head. 
ORDER NOW 
Mail your order today. Ordinary eity pressure will accommo- 
date ten or more heads from each supply line. 
ILLCO FOG SPRINKLER 


Four Head System with 25’ hose (15 Ibs.) ............ $7.75 
Six Head System with 41’ hose (20 Ibs.).............. 11.45 
Eight Head System with 57’ hose (32 lIbs.)............ 15.40 
Ten Head System with 73’ hose (37 Ibs.).............. 19.35 


ILLINOIS SUPPLY CO. ,2° 4. 





FINE DAFFODILS 


Washington Grown 


Direct from the Grower 








Grown in the Pacific Northwest 
under the cool moist breezes of the 
Pacific Ocean, in the World’s most 
favored spot for the production of 


fine Daffodils. 


Our catalog lists 150 varieties, many 
new and rare. Copy on request. 


McLEAN BULB FARMS 
Route 1, Box 404, Elma, Washington 











WHEELERCROFT 


Hand Pollinated 


DELPHINIUM SEEDS 


DELPHINIUMS WITH PERSONALITY: Bred for 
artistic perfection of flower and plant, large flowers, 
strong growth, new and dazzling colors, the finest 
White, Snowflake, New Blues, new PINK shades, 
gorgeous WINE shades. 1941 crop. 
GENTIAN BLUE, extra color of Gentian 
alta ets hs 6k on pkt. $5.00 
CORNFLOWER BLUE, very fine pkt. $2.50 
CRATER LAKE BLUE, blue of Crater Lake 


st ced bw 0 igi 4, were pkt. $5.00 

VENETIAN NIGHTS, deep dark blue 

pkt. $2.50 
ROYAL PURPLE, dazzling ..... kt. $2.50 
PASTEL PINK, new shades of P 

pkt. $3.00 
SNOWFLAKE STRAIN, the finest white 

pkt. $2.50 

Trial pkt. of any one, $1.00 Catalogue 


AGNES A. WHEELER 


6123 S. E. 18th Ave. Portland, Oregon 











A GUIDE TO BETTER LILIES 


Our 1941 illustrated catalogue contains full 
information and cultural instructions on the 
majority of worth-while lilies in cultivation. 
Many of the newer lily hybrids are available 
for Fall planting, all home grown in the 
Pacific Northwest. : 


Write for your copy today. 
EDGAR L. KLINE 
Lily Specialist Lake Grove, Oregon 











Entered as second-class matter December 8, 1904, at the Post Office at Boston, Mass.. under the Act of Congress of March 3, 1897 


Acceptance for mailing at special rate of postage. authorized August 14, 1925 

















REPEAT previous sprays to control late hatchings of lacebugs and 
euonymus scale insects. 

MULCHED tomatoes will make better top growth and bear better crops 
than unmulched plants. 

WHEN dividing herbaceous perennials, replant only vigorous growth 
from the outer edges of the old clumps. 

PLANTS of doronicum planted now will make good sized plants by 
next Spring and be very certain to bloom. 

CUT BUDS of the Heavenly Blue morning glory that are ready to open 
and use them for breakfast table arrangements. 

THE Virginia bluebell, Mertensia virginica, can be divided and moved 
at this season as their roots are practically dormant. 

PLANT Madonna lilies early, before the rosettes of Winter leaves appear. 
Cover the bulbs with not more than two inches of soil. 

CUT GLADIOLUS spikes when their first flowers open. Cut in the 
early morning and place immediately in deep water for a few hours. 

DO NOT attempt to kill insects on water lily pads with any kind of 
rotenone preparation. Rotenone is poisonous to fish and other cold- 
blooded animals. 

IT IS not difficult to detect a stringy beet from one that is palatable and 
tender. When a beet has light green, glossy heart leaves, it is still grow- 
ing and will be excellent for table use. 

PICK lima beans while they are still green. Press the blow end of the pod 
between the thumb and finger. If it feels spongy, you may be sure that 
the beans are full grown, and ready for the table. 

BEGIN to prepare the seed bed for the new lawn, which is best sown in 
early Autumn. Large perennial weeds removed from existing lawns 
now will permit reseeding of bare patches later on. 

PLANT colchicums and Fall crocuses. Use the Fall crocuses in the rock 
garden if you desire, but do not put the colchicums there, as the leaves 
which come in the Spring are too large for such a location. 

IN USING any spray material, follow closely the directions supplied by 
its manufacturer. Do not exceed the recommended dosages. Also, be 
sure to wash out the spray equipment each time after using. 

CUTTINGS of scented geraniums rooted now and potted along will 
make up into sizable plants by Winter. Cuttings taken from indoor 
plants root easier than those from plants growing in the open. 

IT IS important to keep seed from forming on phlox, sweet william, 
poppies, coreopsis and foxgloves unless the garden maker desires to 
save seed or to let them propagate themselves, a poor plan with phlox. 

PANSY seeds sown now and kept moist by mulching and careful water- 
ing will germinate in about two weeks. The young plants can be 
transplanted into frames or raised beds as soon as they are large enough 
to handle. 

CONTACT sprays applied for the purpose of controlling red spiders 
on evergreens or the crawling stage of the euonymus scale insect must 
be delivered with relatively high pressure to be effective in wetting 
and killing the insects. 

ORIENTAL poppies are best transplanted during the Summer dormant 
period. In setting divisions or older plants, place them on a slant to 
cause their crowns to shed water and thus avoid rot. Cover the crowns 
with at least two inches of soil. 

CALLA lilies, amaryllis, lachenalias and other bulbs of similar culture 
in pots, such as nerines, should be rested now. Turn the pots over on 
their sides and give them no water at all. Most bulbs of this type, 
particularly the nerine, will flower best if not repotted too often. 

LUPINE seeds can be sown outdoors directly in the spots where they 
are to remain permanently. If to be set out in Spring, it is better to 
sow the seed in pots to make subsequent shifting easier. Nicking each 
seed coat will aid germination. Plan to cover the seedlings during 
the Winter. 

STRAWFLOWERS to be dried for Winter bouquets should be cut 
when the blooms are not more than half expanded. Tie them in 
bunches and hang them up to dry in cool, airy places. Gypsophila 
sprays are best cut on a hot day. Store the thoroughly dried material in 
cartons lined with paper. 
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America’s Oldest Garden 


HAT is believed to be the oldest garden in America is located at Fort 

Ticonderoga, N. Y., at the head of Lake George. It is the property of Mr. 
S. H. P. Pell. This garden was planted by Captain de Pontiery of the French 
Army, chief of engineers of the Marquis de Montcalm, during the latter’s occupa- 
tion of the fort on the site where Indians had grown corn. When the French started 
the erection of the fortress, which was then called Fort Carillon, they fenced in a 
part of the old planting ground which the Indians had used. That was in 1757. 
They continued to keep it as a garden and named it Le Jardin de Roi. When the 
English took the fort four years later they kept the garden intact but called it The 
King’s Garden. After the Revolutionary War, it passed into the hands of Mr. 
Pell’s great-grandfather. It is still maintained in good condition and at intervals 


is opened to the public. The illustrations on this page show different sections of 
the garden, which covers some two acres and is enclosed by a high brick wall. 
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HORTICULTURAL NEWS-LETTER 





HE field day of the lily committee of the American Horticultural 

Society was held Friday and Saturday, June 27 and 28, at Geneva 
and Ithaca, N. Y. Interested persons arrived at Mr. Slate’s garden 
in Geneva on Friday afternoon. The first formal session was held 
at 8:00 p.m., following the dinner 
at the Seneca Hotel, with 20 per- 
sons present. This took the form of 
a round table discussion in which 
various problems in lily culture 
were considered. Among the sub- 
jects discussed were: ‘“‘Sources of Bulbs for the Beginner,”’ ‘Practical 
Aspects of Disease Control in the Garden,” “Soil Requirements for 
Lilies’ and ‘Raising Lilies From Seed.’’ After the discussion, Dr. L. 
Horsford Abel showed colored slides of lilies, many of which were 
taken in his garden at White Plains, N. Y. 

Saturday morning a group of about 40 persons met in Mr. Slate's 
garden. Mr. Slate has been actively engaged in the growing and 
breeding of lilies for a dozen years and at the present time has in his 
plantings more than 100 species and varieties, exclusive of hybrids 
of his own. He also has two cloth houses for growing mosaic-free 
lilies and propagation beds of various kinds. 

In the gardens outside the cloth houses Mr. Slate is following the 
policy of ‘‘living with the mosaic.’’ This makes it impossible to grow 
some species such as Lilium auratum and L. formosanum. Some of 
the worst diseased plants are rogued out but a thorough job of rogu- 
ing is not attempted. The plants, in general, were doing well and 
made a very attractive mass of color. The garden consists of a wide 
border in which many species of lilies are interspersed with perennials 
and low-growing shrubs and a considerable area in small beds in 
which lilies of many kinds are planted in rows. One of the out- 
standing features of the planting is the Backhouse hybrids with 
several hundred of Brocade and a number of Mrs. R. O. Backhouse 
and Sutton Court. This last-named variety has been difficult to propa- 
gate because of susceptibility to basal rot. Mr. Slate also has a consider- 
able number of hybrids of his own raising, some of which compare 
very favorably with the named clones. Several plants of L. martagon 
cattanie were outstanding. Of particular interest was a large bed of 
L. testaceum and several varieties of Preston lilies, particularly Brenda 
Watts, made a colorful showing. Several hundred L. elegans seedlings, 
among which were a number of unnamed clones of bright yellow and 
deep red color, gave promise of improvement in this group of lilies. 
Many species that were not in bloom were growing well, among them 
a large clump of L. regale with stems six feet tall and which have 
descended from seeds first brought to America by Mrs. Slate's father, 
the late E. H. Wilson. Some of the other lilies doing exceptionally 
well were L. Maxwill, L. henryi, L. pardalinum giganteum and 
L. pumilum (L. tenuifolium). 

Mr. Slate led the group through the garden, stopping at various 
beds for explanation and discussion. Short discussions were given on 
the Backhouse hybrids by Mr. Slate and on cloth house management 
by E. P. Imle. Miss Isabella Preston discussed her lily hybridization 

vork. She brought with her a considerable collection of blooms from 
slants which she has originated. These unnamed hybrids vary in 
‘olor from pale yellow to dark red and show further variation in the 
hape of bloom and position of flowers on the stem. Some of these are 


Visiting Lily Gardens 
in Central New York 


certainly equal to those which have been named and introduced into 
the trade. Dr. Brierley of the United States Horticultural Experiment 
Station at Beltsville, Md., spoke of the work being done there on 
mosaic and discussed the control of the disease as a practical garden 
problem. He pointed out that the 
only sure way of keeping the garden 
free from mosaic, is to grow seed- 
lings in an isolated location and 
bring in only the bulbs of species 
that are immune to the disease. The 
problem of “‘living with mosaic’’ was also discussed. Dr. Fioyd Smith 
talked briefly on the spread of mosaic. 

Mr. Slate gave a demonstration of stem and scale propagation 
which was of much interest and showed a cloth house full of seeding 
lilies at various stages of growth. In the large cloth house many species 
are grown, mostly valuable hybrids of Mr. Slate’s own raising. Some 
scarce lilies from other sources and those species which are very 
susceptible to mosaic and cannot be grown in the open are also grown 
there. The most unusual hybrids are crosses between L. testaceum and 
the salonikz variety of L. candidum the flowers of which are pure 
white with the habit and anther color of L. testaceum. Other rare 
lilies in the cloth house are yellow forms of L. amabile, L. browni 
colchesteri, L. medeoloides, a number of plants of L. tsingtauense, 
coronation lily, L. myriophyllum and L. philippinense. 

After luncheon at the Seneca Hotel the group assembled in Jordan 
Hall at the Geneva Experiment Station. Dr. L. H. MacDaniels gave 
a brief discussion of beginner's problems and Dr. Brierly discussed 
lily mosaic control. Mr. Imle spoke on botrytis and basal rot as a 
garden problem. The group then left by car for Ithaca where they 
were met in the garden of Dr. MacDaniels. Here a number of different 
species are being grown under various conditions of soil and shade 
and in various degrees of isolation. The group of Backhouse hybrids 
on a shaded bank are growing well. L. hansoni is particularly success- 





Seedlings of Lilium lengiflorum seen in the 
Donald Simmonds garden at Ithaca, N. Y. 
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ful in rather deep shade. A large clump of L. pardalinum does best 
in full sun. Several clumps of L. tigrinum have been growing in a 
small garden isolated by hedges for seven years with only an occa- 
sional loss of plants from mosaic. A fenced enclosure of seedlings 
includes L. canadense, L. auratum, L. superbum, L. tsingtauense and 
Crow’s hybrids. 

The garden of Donald Simmonds was of special interest in that 
it contains about 40 species and varieties growing in borders among 
shrubbery and perennials showing effective garden use. The garden 
is kept free from mosaic by a rigid program of isolation and roguing. 
Although some diseased plants have been removed every year, the 
success of the program is indicated by the fact that plants of L. aura- 
tum have flourished for six years without becoming infected. L. for- 
mosanum is planted at various places in the garden to indicate the 
presence of mosaic as this species is particularly susceptible. Another 
unusual feature was a clump of L. longiflorum, the plants of which 
were grown from seed and which had been hardy for three Winters. 
Other well-grown plants found there are several Preston lilies, 
L. canadense, L. superbum and the Backhouse hybrids. 

The group had dinner at Willard Straight Hall after which they 
adjourned to the plant science building for a showing of motion 
pictures of lilies taken by Dr. Abel and Dr. MacDaniels. All in all, 
the field day was considered a real success. Although problems of 
disease control had received much attention, the group was encour- 
aged at the sight of lilies of many species growing and blooming in 
gardens. These gardens demonstrated that it is quite possible to grow 
a considerable number of kinds of lilies, even though some mosaic 
may be present, provided replacements are made from time to time 
with new seedling bulbs. With a better understanding of lily grow- 
ing problems, there is every reason to expect that greater success may 
be obtained in the future. 
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The coral lily which formerly ennied the botanteal name, 
Lilium tenuifolium, is now to be known as Lilium pumilum. 


Coming Men’s Show in Pittsburgh 


What is expected to be the largest flower show ever sponsored by 
a men’s garden club will be held September 13 and 14 in Phipps 
Conservatory, Pittsburgh, Pa. The Men's Garden Club of Pittsburgh 
plans to use a floor space of 20,000 square feet. The classes will 
include annuals, perennials and dahlias. They will be open to all 
amateur growers in the Tri-State area. A feature of the show will 
be 12 gardens grown and arranged by members of the club. In the 
arrangement classes there will be classes for men and women and one 
for club members to express their interpretations of a women’s flower 
show. Bird houses and feeders, made and displayed in a natural set- 
ting by students, will also be included. For gourd enthusiasts there 
will be a display of artistic gourds by the ball player Fred Clark. 
Further information may be obtained from Everett Johns, 3333 
Bookman Avenue, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


John Cook Memorial Rose Garden 


The John Cook Memorial Rose Garden, Clifton Park, Balti- 
more, Md., was officially turned over to President F. H. Durkee, 
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Prizes for Garden Club Year Books 


“Horticulture” offers a first prize of fifty dollars for the best 
1940-41 Year Book submitted by a garden club. It offers a second 
prize of twenty-five dollars, a third prize of ten dollars and three 
additional prizes of five dollars each. This competition is restricted 
to individual clubs; it does not apply to federations. No attempt is 
made to define the word “‘best.’’ The judges will consider each 
Year Book submitted from all angles. Comprehensiveness, orig- 
inality, make-up, artistry—these and other points will be factors in 
determining the decision of the judges. Size will not count; a club 
with a small Year Book will not be discriminated against. There is 
one reservation, however. Garden clubs which received a prize last 
year will not be permitted to make an entry in the 1941 competi- 
tion. Year Books to be entered in this competition must reach the 
office of “‘Horticulture,’’ 300 Massachusetts Avenue, Boston, Mass., 
by September 1, 1941. 
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of the Baltimore Park Board, by Thomas F. Bowyer, President 
of the Baltimore Florists’ Club on June 3. Presented to the City 
of Baltimore by the Florists’ Club of Baltimore, this garden was 
dedicated with appropriate ceremonies to John Cook. 

As stated on a simple bronze tablet, unveiled at one end of the 
garden by John Cook III, the new development is: 

A Memorial Rose Garden 
To John Cook 
A Renowned Rosarian 


Worthy of This Honor 
Whose Fame Will Never Die 


Mr. J. Horace McFarland gave the address of the day, paying 
tribute to his lifelong friend, whose successful work in the develop- 
ment of the rose the new garden commemorates. 


Coming California Flower Show 


The Inglewood Dahlia and Floral Society of Inglewood, Cal., 
has announced that it will hold its tenth annual flower show in the 
Hollywood Park grandstand August 23 and 24. In spite of its size, 
this exhibition is almost entirely the work of amateur gardeners. 








Defense Gardening 


LTHOUGH much has been said about the making of 
home gardens this year as a defense measure, the govern- 
ment has committed itself on this matter only in respect to 
farms, where wider dietary programs seem needed. It appears 
that with normal weather conditions supplies of vegetables in 
the United States will be fully adequate for normal require- 
ments throughout the remainder of this year. This country is 
now supplying some food products to England but they are 
restricted largely to dried or processed foods. Lack of refrigera- 
tion facilities and limited shipping space preclude the sending 
of fresh fruits and vegetables across the water. It is understood 
that some canned foods have been shipped to places outside 
the war area. 

Tomatoes are an exception to the general rule applying to 
vegetables. Tomato juice in large quantities is needed abroad 
and for that reason home gardeners are encouraged to grow 
tomatoes and to can them, thus releasing commercial supplies. 
To some extent this holds good for other vegetables, and a 
moderate amount of canning for home use is advised. 

The growing of more vegetables on farms has been advo- 
cated by the government. The department of agriculture re- 
ports that 645,254 farm families in 11 states provided them- 
selves better diets last year by making home gardens. This 
plan is being expanded this year; $1.50 is being offered to 
co-operating families. Government reports show that North 
Carolina headed the list in 1940 with 156,539 farm gardens 
eligible for the $1.50 payment. Texas was second with 
148,861 farm gardens. Even in a state as far north as Ohio 
such gardens were made on 1,260 farms. 
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LILIES FOR EVERYMAN’S GARDEN — 


There are many good kinds which most 
amateurs can grow with complete success 


S THE planting season for hardy lilies 
nears, a few general suggestions re- 
garding their culture may be timely. 

In the past a great proportion of all the lilies 
used either for forcing or outdoor culture came 
from abroad, with Japan by far the heaviest 
exporter. Virtually all of our Lilium longi- 
florum (Easter lilies) come from there except 
some we get from Bermuda and our own 
country and at least 95 per cent of both L. 
auratum and L. speciosum forced or planted 
in our gardens. This year Japan's exports will 
be severely curtailed and, in the event of actual 
hostilities, none may come at all, while all 
shipments from Holland and France from 


which two countries a large number of L. 
candidum, L. speciosum and other hardy lilies 
have come in the past are cut off. In Europe, 
Great Britain alone can supply us with a 
fair number of madonna lilies and many of 
the rarer sorts will come from there. The 
United States is now stepping up its produc- 
tion of the most popular kinds and some years 
hence will be able to supply all the forcing 
lilies needed. 

Lilies can be grown in about every type of 
soil. Some prefer a rather heavy loam. Others 
need one that is light and sandy. The average 
garden soil will grow most of the very best 
kinds, provided that the drainage is good. 
This is of vastly more importance than the 
type of soil. All kinds will grow in full sun 
but with moderate shade most of our native 
lilies plus such charming species as japonicum, 
rubellum, henryi and hansoni will stay in 
flower longer and hold their color better. 


Planting Time 


Of supreme importance, if success is to be 
achieved, is the time the planting is done. The 
natural and by far the best time is the Fall, 
running from late August with L. candidum 
to December or even later with L. auratum 
and L. speciosum. No American lily will 
amount to much if planting is deferred until 
Spring and the same holds true of the Euro- 
pean Lilies. A few like L. regale, L. tigrinum, 
L. dauricum, L. speciosum, L. henryi and the 
L. umbellatum group will do fairly well if 
planted soon after the ground has opened and 
dried out but, unfortunately, there are many 
who put off buying until far too late and 
many of the bulbs they get have been in cold 
storage for months and are a rather hopeless 
proposition, as are the bulbs we see stacked 
up like potatoes in store windows and at 
Spring flower shows. Only a few kinds sur- 
vive such treatment. In the Fall a large pro- 
portion of bulbs can be had with roots at- 
tached, although certain ones of the smaller 
bulbed sorts are invariably rootless when the 
tops mature. 

Ground which has been well manured the 
previous season is ideal for lilies. Old cow 
manure is safe and leaf mold, peat moss and 
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dried animal manures are good. Finely-ground 
bone may be used freely for all lilies and other 
hardy bulbous plants. Chemicals, however, 
are better avoided. While L. candidum and L. 
testaceum prefer a well-sweetened soil where 
lime has been used freely, the bulk of the 
lilies succeed best in one that is either acid or 
neutral. L. regale, L. speciosum, L. henryi 
and L. tigrinum, however, tolerate a fair 
amount of lime and will thrive where choice 
hybrid delphiniums do their best. 

The depths to cover the tops of the bulbs 
vary greatly, L. candidum should be covered 
only two and one-half to three inches, L. 
testaceum four inches, L. formosanum, L. 
elegans and the umbellatums six inches deep, 
while L. hansoni, L. regale, L. henry, L. 
auratum, L. speciosum and the longiflorums 
should be eight inches deep. L. sulphureum 
should be covered 10 to 12 inches. Plant more 
deeply in light sandy soil than when it is 
heavy and retentive. I have always found that 
some sharp sand below and above all bulbs 
when planting makes rooting conditions 
better. 


The Mosaic Problem 


Heavy seed production materially weakens 
lily bulbs. Do not allow more than a couple 
of pods on each stem where you wish seeds. 
Also, when cutting spikes remember that some 
stem and foliage must be left or the bulbs will 
be greatly weakened. 

A dry season prevents the spread of two 
diseases which affect lilies in the garden, 
botrytis and mosaic. The former is most in 
evidence on L. candidum and L. testaceum 
when we get much hot, sticky and sunless 
weather with frequent rains. It can be con- 
trolled by spraying with bordeaux mixture. 
Mosaic is more deadly and infected bulbs are 
best dug up and destroyed. This latter dis- 
ease comes on much Japanese stock and espe- 
cially L. auratum. Grown under glass this 
species L. formosanum, L. speciosum and L. 
longiflorum will always come very much 
cleaner than outdoors. 

I question very much whether there is a 
single kind of lily in existence which will not 
take mosaic either in the wild or in cultiva- 
tion and I have yet to see a lily planting either 
here or abroad not showing some traces of 
it. Certain kinds are more subject to it than 
others but absolutely none are exempt. How- 
ever, it would be just as silly to destroy all 
lilies because certain ones showed mosaic as 
it would be to get rid of all hybrid tea roses 
or choice delphiniums because black spot or 
other troubles affect them. One should use 
‘horse sense’’ and remember that cleanliness 
is next to godliness in the growing of all plants 
whether under glass or outdoors. 

An encouraging sign of the times is that 
many amateurs are raising some lilies from 
seeds. One or two species will flower within 
12 months if started in Winter. A few may 
take three to five years. Winter in the home 
or greenhouse, and Spring and Fall in a cold- 
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frame, and outdoors in both Fall and early 
Spring are suitable times to make sowings. 


The Madonna Lily 


For those desiring to try a few good sorts, 
first of all must come L. candidum the im- 
maculate madonna lily. Many fail with this 
lily but the introduction of the variety Saloni- 
kz from Greece some years ago gave us a form 
far more immune to botrytis than any other 
and carrying many more flowers per stalk. 
From November plantings last year I had 25 
to 30 flowers on some and in England I have 
seen from 35 to 40. This variety blooms 
earlier than the type, seeds freely and the seed- 
lings will flower the second season. Preceding 
L. candidum in its season is L. hansoni, a very 
good and free-flowering lily. L. regale grows 
with virtually everyone. A large proportion 
of L. regale bulbs come from the Pacific coast 
but these fail to carry as large flowers as New 
England grown bulbs and they do not carry so 
many per stalk. L. regale is rather variable in 
color, some being pure white, and today a 
fair number are coming in a pleasing pink 
color. Others have spikes more pyramidal 
in form. The regale hybrids which follow a 
little later are all larger in size and with 
distinctive markings on the exteriors of the 
trumpets. Of these L. princeps, Shelburne hy- 
brids, Pride of Charlotte, Crow's hybrids and 
L. creelmanni are all very good. 

L. henryi is a husky lily which seems to 
thrive with everyone, while for late flowering 
the pink and white L. speciosum have a long 
season and are indispensable. About all of the 
umbellatums and elegans lilies grow in the 
East and, if orange is not desired, there are yel- 
low and rich crimson forms. There are some 
who seem unable to grow L. tigrinum and 
condemn it utterly. As a matter of fact, from 
August on there are few more husky, striking 
and thoroughly dependable lilies. The trouble 
has been that many have planted it in over- 
rich garden soils and ruined it. The forms L. 
tigrinum splendens, L. t. fortunei and L. t. 
giganteum are excellent, easily growing five 
to seven feet high. 


July Lilies 

There is a wide range of lilies, mainly flow- 
ering in July, which carry pyramidal spikes 
of red or orange recurving flowers. All are 
good garden lilies but we are getting too many 
of them. A few of real merit are Maxwill, L. 
amabile, L. sutchuense, L. davmottie and 
Grace Marshall. Somewhat earlier blooming 
are the Skinner hybrids which are very hardy 
and dependable and have large flowers which 
are very freely produced. What we need are 
more lilies of similar habits but with yellow 
flowers such as Miss Preston in Canada and 
Mt. Stookes in England are starting to give us. 
Pink lilies are not very abundant. One of the 
best is L. japonicum which carries as many as 
nine or more lovely pink trumpets per stalk. 


—W.N. Craig. 
Weymouth, Mass. 











includes subjects talked over by vari- 

ous groups broadcasting from Station 
WEEI, Boston, Mass., at 10:30 o'clock each 
Saturday morning under the auspices of the 
Massachusetts Horticultural Society. And so, 
as the announcer says, ““We are off.” 

Mr. A—I heard someone say only the other 
day that in his opinion the greatest enemy of 
the garden is the Summer vacation. His im- 
plication was that garden plants are left to 
shift for themselves at a vulnerable period 
in their existence. 

Mr. B—Perhaps so, as far as bugs and 
watering are concerned. But there are some 
activities which could be dropped for a while 
at this time of year—lawn mowing, for in- 
stance. 

Mr. C—What you mean is, I suppose, that 
it is better to mow the lawn every time it 
needs it rather than every so often, but you 
have probably also noticed that most lawns 
are cut to please the eye of the owner, who 
forgets what such housekeeping may do to 
the grass. 

Mr. B—Yes, good lawns are made up of 
perennial grasses which need their leaves to 
build strength to keep going in the hard times 
of drought and Winter. Most lawns are cut 
too close, even in favorable weather. One and 
a half inches is short enough for the home 
lawn. And when hot dry days and weeks 
arrive the mower can be raised to cut even 
higher. 

Mr. A—What do you mean by ‘“‘raising”’ 
a lawn mower? 

Mr. C—AIl he does is to lower the roller 
which, in turn, raises the cutter bar that much 
farther from the soil. This will save the turf 
much injury and will permit most lawns ‘to 
survive until the cool weather and Autumn 
rains arrive without too much watering. 

Mr. B—Some lawns laid on poor, 
droughty foundations may have to be wa- 
tered. Otherwise, weedy patches will appear 
in them very quickly. In general, however, 
wetting lawns on the basis of too little and 
too often may be harmful. The way to water 
a lawn is thoroughly, or not at all. And very 
few people realize just how much water plants 
require. 

Mr. A—Advice to water freely probably 
doesn’t come as cheering news to gardeners 
who don’t have too much water for outdoor 
use. For instance, I was asked the other day if, 
due to a scarcity of water for garden purposes, 
it would be safe to apply that in which clothes 
had been washed. My answer was that it 
probably wouldn't do any harm to most 
garden plants if the practice wasn’t overdone 
—that is, not too much in any one spot. It 
was pointed out that water containing grease 
or strong alkali might not be good for the 
soil in which plants are growing. 

Mr. B—Cases of that sort should bring 
home to gardeners who have plenty of water 
just how lucky they are. But where water is 
scarce gardeners should consider the use of 


’ ‘HIS discussion is a composite one. It 


GARDENERS FORM A ROUND-TABLE PANEL — 


Discuss many horticultural matters 
which are of very timely interest 


hay, peat moss or other types of mulch around 
their plants. | always recommend this prac- 
tice, especially to those gardencrs who do not 
like to pull weeds and do not water carefully. 
They may need a little patience, of course, 
but gardeners are patient people. 

Mr. A—Perhaps, but patience isn’t always 
a virtue. Take the problem of dandelions in 
the lawn, for instance. I have brought this 
problem up because I’ve been asked about a 
device which kills dandelions by being driven 
into their hearts. 

Mr. B—I don’t think you have the whole 
story. What you refer to is probably one of 
the several tools which not only pierce into 
the plants but also inject a quantity of weed 
killer at the same time. Mere wounding isn’t 
enough. There are several such tools on the 
market, and those which I have tried really 
work. 

Mr. C—Yes, and even an overdose of fer- 
tilizer spotted in the heart of each plant may 
kill it and leave no residue poisonous to the 
lawn grasses. 

Mr. B—This matter of overdoses is some- 
thing to think about, especially when using 
spray materials. 

Mr. A—You mean the notion that, if a 
little is good, a good deal is better? 

Mr. B—That’s it. One should always fol- 
low directions carefully. That is, read what 
the manufacturer has printed on the package 
and take it to heart. You can get too much 
of even a good thing, you know. 

Mr. C—Yes, and be careful about spray- 
ing in hot weather. If you go out on very 
hot days during a dry spell, you can burn some 
plants with plain water. Just think what can 
happen when using a material such as sulphur 
under such unfavorable conditions. It’s best to 
spray in the morning when the plants have 
plenty of water in their systems. Now, I don’t 








——- 


How Trees Cool the Air 


ITH the Summer sun sending tem- 
peratures up into the 90’s, shady 
spots provided by trees may be from 
five to 20 degrees cooler than in the 
sun. The average tree with an 18-inch 
trunk may give off between 200 and 
500 gallons of water in a day, Mr. F. A. 
Bartlett of the Bartlett Tree Labora- 
tories, Stamford, Conn., has pointed 
out. This is made possible by the fact 
that a square inch on the under side of 
an oak leaf, for example, may have a 
quarter of a million breathing pores, 
which permits this vast transpiration. 
Drying of the moisture released from 
the leaves absorbs the heat and lowers 
the temperature under a tree. There is 
also a constant circulation of air, for 
the warm air rises around the outside 
of the foliage, while the cool air falls 


| down underneath the tree’s branches. 
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mean by that to always spray when they are 
wet with dew. Some spray preparations will 
burn leaves which are wet. 

Mr. B—And also be sure to wash out the 
sprayer carefully after using it. If you don’t, 
you may find yourself treating the plants 
with an injurious mixture of incompatible 
chemicals. 

Mr. C—Or just imagine what can happen 
if you put a normally safe insecticide into a 
sprayer dirty with weed killer. Believe it or 
not, such things have happened. 

Mr. A—We often speak of rooting cut- 
tings of coleus, geraniums, grape ivies, Eng- 
lish ivies, and other plants for use in the house 
in the Winter. But little is said about how to 
go about this work. 

Mr. B—Weil, like so many other opera- 
tions, it’s easy enough when you know how. 
And if you don’t know how and are not in- 
terested in fussing with new plants, the best 
thing to do is to buy sizable specimens to 
start with. 

Mr. C—Yes, but there are times when I 
like to root my own cuttings. I have a few 
favorite plants which are not easily bought 
and I make it a practice to propagate them 
myself at home. 

Mr. A—But don’t you find it a lot of 
bother to make sand beds, to fuss with tem- 
perature control, and all the other parts of 
the propagating ritual? 

Mr. C—There’s no ritual to the way I do 
it. No sand, either, for that matter. No, I take 
that back. I did root some chrysanthemum 
cuttings in a pot of sand on a sunny window- 
sill this Spring. But I root most of my cut- 
tings in jars of water placed in the kitchen 
window. 

Mr. B—You mean, you just take young 
shoots and stand them in a glass of water and 
then pot them or plant them out when they 
are rooted? 

Mr. C—lIt’s almost as easy as that, with a 
few refinements. I like to use earthenware jars 
to shut out the light. Remember that plant 
roots don’t get any light when they are in 
their normal positions underground, although 
most of them will root in transparent con- 
tainers. But, by keeping out the light, the 
green slime won't form in the water. Another 
important thing is not to use water which is 
too deep and to keep it changed frequently. 
Fresh, shallow water insures a supply of oxy- 
gen, necessary for rooting. 

Mr. A—I suppose that by dumping in a 
little soluble plant food after they are rooted, 
you could get along without potting up the 
cuttings at all. 

Mr. C—yYes, numerous house plants can 
be grown in water cultures. But, there again, 
you are up against a whole new set of prob- 
lems. At the moment, I’m thinking of a 
simple home method for rooting cuttings by 
amateurs. Of course, I don’t get perfect results 
with my water rooting method, but then, all 
I am after is one or two plants. Getting them 
is easy. 
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AM very much interested in the illustration 

of the garden appearing on this page and I 
am sure that very few of my readers would 
guess that it was made in a prison yard, least 
of all, San Quentin Prison in California. The 
picture was sent me to emphasize the fact 
that flowers and growing plants often appeal 
to persons who might be expected to scoff at 
them. 

There are other prisons where gardens have 
been developed with salutary effects but at 
San Quentin prisoners actually enter the 
prison’s portals through a large flower garden 
established, apparently, as a kind of shock 
absorber. The few outsiders who have seen 
the garden say it would be a credit to any 
professional gardener, although it is wholly 
the work of amateurs, most of whom prob- 
ably did not know one flower from another 
before the gates of San Quentin closed upon 
them. 

It is interesting to find that gardening is 
listed among the occupations which prisoners 
may have followed before their incarceration 
but that the number of inmates appearing on 
this list is very small. There is no record of a 
professional horticulturist among the prison- 
ers. Nevertheless, many of the inmates ap- 
parently take to gardening with surprising 
alacrity. Work in the garden is sought after as 
a privilege and is bestowed only for good 
behavior. 

Carnations are said to be particularly pop- 
ular with the prisoners but Lilium regale and 
other lilies, dahlias and a great many peren- 
nials are found in the garden. Some of them 
are distinctly tropical, like the bougainvilleas 
which rival the coral-red trumpet vines to see 
which shall be the first to reach the top of the 
veranda roof. Steps blocked out of the quar- 
ried limestone are bordered with fluffy masses 
of vivid blue lobelias which harmonize with 
the verbenas in pleasing shades of lavender 
and purple. 

Terraces from the sloping hillsides near the 
quarry are filled with pelargoniums which 
also occupy green painted powder kegs on the 
walls. Little platforms have been dug in the 
steep hills to make spots where shrubbery can 
find footholds. 

Tree roses, some of them new hybrid vari- 
eties, occupy a place in the garden. A hand- 
some yellow dahlia was originated there. Just 
now a greenhouse is under construction and | 
am told that it is being built at no cost to the 
state. In it flowers will be produced for the 
bouquets which are made up every day— 
sometimes as many as 50—most of them find- 
ing their way into the home of the warden 
and into the various offices. The inmates are 
showing much interest in this project. 

As Miss Louise Weick who is much inter- 
ested in the work of San Quentin has written: 

Gardens, which figure so importantly in Ameri- 
can pastimes today, have definitely put over a 


message of an orderly and harmonious life at 
San Quentin. 
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OME time ago I was motoring through 
northern New Hampshire and was 
amazcd at the amount of devil’s paint brush, 
Hieracium aurantiacum, which I saw growing 
along the roadside. Then later I found the 
same European immigrant painting the road- 
sides in central New York with its bright 
orange color. Apparently, therefore, the 
devil's paint brush has spread with great 
rapidity since its introduction many years ago. 
I am told that it is a great pest in gardens 
too but I have not found it so. A few plants 
come up in my garden every year but have 
not become troublesome. Still, it is a plant 
which I would not trust in an open field. If it 
does become troublesome in a garden, its 
extermination is not difficult, for a few hand- 
fuls of salt thrown on a clump will end its 
career. As a matter of fact, I do not recom- 
mend the hieracium for private gardens be- 
cause its color is about as difficult to combine 
with other plants as that of 4sclepias tuberosa 
but I see no reason for getting panicky if a few 
plants show up now and then. 


HERE is nothing like a meeting of men’s 

garden clubs to reveal individual hobbies 
along flower growing lines. When I attended 
the annual convention of the Men’s Garden 
Clubs of America in Syracuse recently I heard 
a discussion about the hobbies being followed 
by three members of the Syracuse club. 

One man—his name, Lynn B. Wyckoff, 
will be recognized by old-time football fans 
—grows Heavenly Blue morning glories to a 
height of 50 feet. As a matter of fact, I saw 
the trellis which he has erected for this year’s 
crop, although the plants had only begun to 
climb when I was there. He is certain that the 
top of the 50-foot elevation will have been 
reached before the end of the season and with 
thousands of flowers in bloom at the same 
time. Mr. Wyckoff grows many other flowers 
as well as vegetables and relies almost entirely 
upon liquid manure for his success, keeping a 





barrel on tap at all times and making frequent 
applications. 


NOTHER member of the club, H. M. 
Terwilliger, specializes in zinnias and 
grows, I am told, the tallest and largest zinnias 
of anybody in that whole region. When asked 
if there is any special secret about his success 
he simply said that he uses plenty of fertilizer 
of almost any kind that comes along—admit- 
ting that he does not see much difference in the 
results between one kind and another. 


HEN there is Ralph G. Waring, a teacher 

in the public schools, who goes in for 
delphiniums. I was privileged to see the large 
block of plants in the garden behind his house 
and was shown several hybrids which he has 
produced. Mr. Waring has also constructed an 
interesting small greenhouse after a pattern of 
his own for growing Winter flowers. 

With men having diversified hobbies like 
these in the club, it is safe to say that there are 
no dull moments and no lack of material to 
discuss. 


HESE notes about the activities of the 

Men’s Garden Club of Syracuse and its 
members would not be complete without 
something about the Burlingham Memorial 
Garden. This garden, which is devoted to 
rock plants, occupies what formerly was the 
large backyard of the late Dr. James P. 
Burlingham. Dr. Burlingham spent many 
years in the preparation of this garden and 
in assembling a remarkable collection of 
plants, many of them from distant places. 

After his death the Men’s Garden Club 
took over the task of maintaining the garden, 
temporarily, at least. Now this has become one 
of the club’s major projects and is occupying 
much of the time of several interested mem- 
bers. Various changes have been made to ac- 
comodate recent gifts and other changes of an 
important nature are being planned. 





The entrance to San Quentin prison is through a flower garden. 
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DRYING FLOWERS IN MANY WAYS — 


An expert gives the results of experiments 
made with a wide variety of different materials 


to dry flowers so that they will keep their 

natural shapes and colors. The method 
is to completely cover the leaf or flower with 
some powder for three weeks, leaving it at 
ordinary room temperature. I have tried vari- 
ous powders, some acid and some alkaline. I 
have tried many which I have thought of and 
almost all that have been suggested to me by 
other people. 

How long such flowers will keep their 
shape is a question. When the moisture of the 
air gets at them some wrinkle and droop. An- 
other question that has set me wondering is: 

‘Can any drying powder be found to keep 
a red flower red?’’ Generally, they turn 
muddy or sand colored. Also, ““Will paint- 
ing or spraying the blossoms with liquid 
court-plaster, dowax or staminite paint keep 
the air away and thereby prevent decay and 
keep the color?’’ ‘Does a plant that likes acid 
soil have in it an acid sap and dry better in 
an acid powder?” “Will alkaline powders 
dry blue flowers better and acid powders dry 
red flowers better?’’ I have begun to test the 
juices of the blossoms with litmus paper and 
to use powders of which I know the re- 
actions. 

Hemerocallis fulva blossoms, apparently 
identical, were dried in several different pow- 
ders and turned various shades of orange or 
orange-red. For drying, I used three parts 
alum and one part plaster of Paris, borax, 
bread flour, fuller’s earth, cooking soda, 
monohydrated granular sodium carbonate and 
anhydrous sodium sulphite. 

Twelve red begonia flowers tested with 


Mpa the past two years I have been trying 


litmus almost as acid as vinegar. All turned 
various tones of sand color and some had 
tones of pink. For these I used almost the 
same powders I used for the hemerocallis 
with the addition of boric acid powder, 
opacified, santocel, chalk, potato flour and 
salicylic acid powder. 

Asparagus plumosus, was dried in borax 
six months ago and the leaves held on very 
well. I have had another bunch of dried as- 
paragus fern in a vase with no water for the 
past two months and it is still in excellent 
condition. A part of it that gets full sunlight 
is fading somewhat. It is not so brittle as 
some which I dried with nothing put on it 
and has washed well in cold water—aspara- 
gus fern put in a vase of water dropped its 
leaves very quickly. 

Dried actinidia blossoms have retained 
their shape and natural cream color. Chicory 
flowers dried in borax are a good blue and 
dried in sodium sulphite a good bright blue. 
Gladioli (shut up in a box) are keeping in 
excellent condition. The pale flesh color of 
some has hardly changed but the dark rich 
purple came out lighter and the scarlet 
gladioli turned cherry-red. The stamens. and 
pistils always come out well. The miltonia 
orchid has kept its color but the texture of 
the perianth is crumbly like a rich pie-crust. 

Another question still to be answered is, 
“If a flower dries a good color and then is 
pressed and kept in a closed herbarium case, 
how long will it keep its natural color?’’ On 
a damp Summer day flowers, so dried, can be 
pressed and flattened. Also, if the flower is 
put in a very steamy room for a very few 





Stocks and acacia blooms dried in borax for three weeks. 
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minutes it can be flattened and put on a 
herbarium sheet. 

I have used borax on flowers which I 
pressed flat for herbarium specimens and it 
has helped to keep them looking natural. To 
do this I put the blossoms in the driers with 
one-eighth inch of borax below the flowers 
and covered them with borax, pressing with 
weights at the same time. I changed the driers 
as needed and in some cases added a little 
more borax. Several roses came out better 
than when pressed in the usual way. 

To try to keep out the air I painted sev- 
eral flowers with liquid court-plaster. | 
painted chrysanthemums of three different 
colors, a miltonia, Cornus kousa chinensis, 
actinidia, Asparagus plumosus, yellow snap- 
dragons, a white pond-lily, milkweed, 
apothecaries’ rose and a staghorn sumac leaf. 
On some petals the court-plaster shows whit- 
ish. These flowers had all been dried in their 
natural shape beforehand. The colors in sev- 
eral cases were intensified, as a pebble wet 
with water is brighter. The cream-colored 
Japanese chrysanthemum dried and painted 
well but the chrysanthemums with wider 
rays often fall apart. 

All of this is in an experimental stage. | 
never know when I try a new flower or a 
new color what to expect at the end of three 
weeks when I uncover it. I like to use borax 
best and lately I have been leaning toward 
salicylic acid powder but have not used it 
long enough to have drawn any conclusions 
about it. 

Altogether, I have used alum, three parts 
alum and one part plaster of Paris, borax, 
boric acid, bread flour, chalk, corn starch, 
dusting sulphur, elastic starch, French chalk, 
fuller’s earth, naphtha flakes, orris-root pow- 
der, plaster of Paris, potato flour, rice flour, 
salicylic acid, opacified santocel, baking soda, 
monohydrated granular sodium carbonate, 
anhydrous sodium sulphite, powdered sugar, 
talcum power and whiting. 

I am trying cardboard boxes with slits in 
the bottom and the bottom cardboard re- 
placed with a wire of one-half inch mesh. 
These I put into other boxes. When the 
flowers are dry I let the borax sift out 
through the openings in the bottom of the 
box. Thus, I avoid the tedious job of re- 
moving the covering of dry powder from 
above. 

—Frances R. Williams. 
Winchester, Mass. 


“I love this small, sweet, quiet place 
Where earth and sky come face to face 
With nothing in between. 
And this dear peace of eventide, 
When all the world for far and wide 
Is gold and green. 
I need wide spaces in my heart, 
Where faith and I can go apart 
And grow serene.” 
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Campanula Observations 


EAR EDITOR—I made an interesting 

observation in regard to Campanula 
persicifolia last year which may be interest- 
ing to readers of Horticulture. When the 
plants first came into bloom I cut a number 
of stalks for the house and was surprised to 
find how long they lasted as cut flowers. The 
first blooms lasted two weeks and many buds 
developed so that the stalks were in good 
condition for at least three weeks. This, I 
think, was due to the fact that they were 
kept in subdued light. 

I think it is generally realized that these 
plants will continue with a fairly good 
amount of bloom well into the Fall, if one 
has the courage to keep the faded blossoms 
removed. I have several times been careless 
in removing stalks which have ripened their 
seeds and dropped them on the lawn. Seed- 
lings have developed in the grass and are so 
persistent as to have become pests. 

—Henry C. Hayward. 
Norfolk, Mass. 





Asclepias Attracts Butterflies 


EAR EDITOR—One of our showiest 
wild flowers in June is the brilliant 
orange-colored Asclepias tuberosa, a member 
of the milkweed family which is common in 
Shelby County, Ala. It grows a foot or two 
high and its florets come in dense flat racemes. 
It is especially attractive to swallow-tail but- 
terflies which are pretty with their blue or 
black and white striped wings showing two 
red dots at the base and long swallow-like 
tail appendages. Four or five of these but- 
terflies may sometimes be seen hovering about 
a plant at one time, evidently attracted by the 
color and nectar of the flowers. 
—J. P. Griffith. 
Boothton, Ala. 





Recommends Yellow-Wood 


EAR EDITOR—I was delighted to read 
in the July 15 issue of Horticulture 
Maud R. Jacob’s appreciation of the yellow- 
wood. Blossoming as it has this season, it is, 
to use your caption, “exquisite” with its 
beautiful jade foliage, laced with fragrant 
white blooms. In this region it was once 
planted as specimens on the grounds of the big 
Victorian houses. But as these houses go, so 
go their yellow-woods. 

The wood does get brittle with old age but 
our tree, about 20 years old and thriving on 
a 45-degree bank, lost not a leaf in the 1938 
hurricane, although it almost lay on the 
ground during that horror. Even though it 
does not bloom every year, its Fall crop of 
the clearest yellow makes it very worth while. 

Another Appalachian plant is the very 
beautiful sour-wood, Oxydendrum arboreum, 
which, aside from our own plants, I have seen 
but twice in this region. In early August it is 
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a pyramid of glossy foliage and innumerable 
clusters of lily-of-the-valley flowers and in 
the Fall it is a glory of scarlet. 

—Elliot S. Foote. 
West Hartford, Conn. 





Has Many Boxwood Hybrids 


EAR EDITOR—A friend of mine spoke 
of an article of yours which mentioned 
the possibility of hybridizing the Korean box- 
wood with Buxus sempervirens and B. s. 
suffruticosa. You may be interested to know 
that I have been doing this for two or three 
years and have more than a hundred different 
hybrids, some of them very dwarf. Although 
they withstand the Winter, they are too small 
to tell much about hardiness, especially since 
they are always well covered with snow. 
However, I shall keep you posted. 
—William Gratwick. 
Linwood, N. Y. 





Grows Petunias on Trellises 
EAR EDITOR—I have had much 


pleasure from petunias blooming to the 
tops of every sunny window I have the past 
two winters. In the Fall after the frost has 
killed the old plants I dig up and pot the 
seedlings and bring them indoors. In the 
tool shop I sawed some laths in half and 
made trellises, painting them. By training the 
petunias on these trellises every sunny win- 
dow become a mass of bloom all Winter 
long and remains so well into the Spring. 
—NMary Stockton Brown. 
Anselma, Pa. 


& Troublesome Words 


HENEVER nerines are exhibited, 

two ways of pronouncing the 
name will be heard. Some gardeners will 
call it ne’-rine (two syllables, with the 
accent on the first). Others will give the 
word three syllables, with the accent 
on the second syllable, pronouncing it 
ne-ry'-nee. The latter will be correct, 
as all authorities agree. Therefore, one 
may well learn to say ne-ry’-nee. 

Nerines are brilliant South African 

plants belonging to the amaryllis fam- 
ily. The crimson or scarlet blooms (oc- 
casionally white or rose) come in the 
Autumn. The plants are tender in the 
North but the Guernsey lily, Nerine 
sarniensis, is often grown by amateurs 
as a house plant. N. curvifolia fother- 
gilli is frequently seen in greenhouses. 
These plants need water in abundance 
until they have flowered. The bulbs 
should be rested from May to August. 
Propagation is effected most readily by 
offsets. 





























Another Poison Ivy Experience 


EAR EDITOR—I was interested in the 
letter from W. E. Saunders published 
May 1, asI am very susceptible to ivy poison- 
ing. I have never tried his hot water treat- 
ment but have always found a five per cent 
solution of potassium permanganate, put on 
the minute evidence of the poison appears, 
gives the best results. 

I have destroyed a great deal of poison 
ivy with no ill-effects. I pull the vines up 
roots and all and burn them. I sometimes 
wear cotton gloves and sometimes nothing. 
The minute I get through working with the 
plants I wash my hands and face thoroughly 
with yellow laundry soap. After they dry, I 
rub them with alcohol. The only time | get 
poison ivy is when I dig up plants in the 
woods where there are poison ivy roots that 
I do not see and de not wash up immediately. 

—George H. Crosbie. 
Boston, Mass. 





A Beautiful Yellow Alyssum 


EAR EDITOR—I wonder why Alys- 
sum argenteum is not used more freely. 
It is such a useful little treasure. Like a bright 
spot of sunshine, it comes about June 1 and 
like a spreading lemon-yellow carpet it spreads 
its sprawling branches, a mass of bloom. Then, 
too, the silvery gray-green foliage blends so 
nicely with other colors. It is one of my hardi- 
est perennials and has a habit of sglf sowing, 
although not too freely. This plant may be 
used in the rock garden, in groups or on the 
margin of a hardy border. In color combina- 
tions, it goes well with the lavender-blue of 
Nepeta mussini or the hardy Gypsophila 
repens, as all of them usually have about the 
same spreading habit of growth and bloom 
at the same time. It does well in common 
garden soil with full sun or part shade. 
—NMrs. Anna Johanning. 
Baldwin, Kans. 





Potatoes on the Mantel 


EAR EDITOR—I have often seen pota- 
toes in the fields, in bins and placed on 
the table for eating but, until very recently, 
I had never seen any used as mantel decora- 
tions. However, I was invited to the home of 
a lady not long ago to see some used in this 
way. The potatoes had sprouted and were 
planted in a pot of soil set on the floor but, 
instead of growing as we usually see them, 
they produced stems four to five feet long 
which she entwined upon strings and made 
into a very unusual mantel decoration. Some 
of the potatoes were whole and others merely 
sections with eyes such as are used for plant- 
ing outdoors. Furthermore, I was still more 
interested to find that the lady, herself, is the 

great great niece of Martha Washington. 

—E. F. Steffek. 

Boston, Mass. 














Vegetable Growing Short Cuts 


T [Sa point of pride among many amateurs 
to grow large solid heads of lettuce but a 
good housewife knows perfectly well that the 
small young lettuce leaves make much better 
salad. It is not necessary to wait for full heads. 
The young leaves may be used as soon as they 
are large enough. Any lettuce which has been 
growing for a long time is likely to have bitter 
outside leaves. The large end of the midrib is 
often bitter, too. Of course, lettuce is very 
hard to grow in hot weather unless it can be 
given a great amount of water and some shade. 
It is only in rich ground that the rapid growth 
needed to produce good lettuce can be made. 
Kohlrabi is one of the easiest crops to grow 
and an additional planting can be made now. 
Too often, however, this vegetable is allowed 
to get too old before it is used, perhaps be- 
cause it matures very rapidly. It must be eaten 
before the skin hardens, which means before 
the bulb gets as big as a baseball. In fact, it is 
best consumed when it is only half as large. 
The average amateur usually selects the 
white varieties of kohlrabi, thinking them 
more attractive. It seems to be a fact, how- 
ever, that the white kinds are more suscep- 
tible to clubroot, similar to clubroot in cab- 
bage, than are the purple varieties. It is sug- 
gested, therefore, that the garden maker who 
has had little success with kohlrabi switch to 
the purple kinds. The purple kohlrabi does 
not seem to get woody as quickly as the white 
varieties, and there is no difference in the 
flavor. Moreover, there is no difference in the 
appearance after they have been peeled and 
peeling is usually practiced before the bulbs 
are cooked. 

Swiss chard can be used when the outside 
leaves are a foot high, although it is advisable 
to cut rather lightly at first in order that the 
plants may keep on growing. This is a cut- 
and-come-again vegetable which should never 
be pulled. A short row will keep the family 
table well supplied. When the outside leaves 
become well developed they grow large mid- 
ribs which can be cut out and used as a sub- 
stitute for asparagus, the rest of the leaves 
being boiled like spinach. 

It is important to pick Summer squash 
before the shell hardens and the vegetable 
marrows, now coming into favor, are at their 
best when not more than two-thirds grown. 
Those that get old, however, can be used for 
making pies and the rind has some value for 
the making of preserves. 

Brussels sprouts are miniature cabbages 
wita a flavor all their own. They grow up 
and down a long stalk, and if the gardener has 
been successful with them the sprouts will 
need all the room there is by the first of Sep- 
tember. Then the leaves will be in the way, 
and the garden-maker can help out by break- 
ing off the lower leaves. It is not necessary to 
be in a hurry about this, and the plants grow 
better when they have plenty of foliage. Even 
when most of the leaves have been broken off 
a rosette must be left at the top, for unless 
there is some foliage the plants will not sur- 


vive. Brussels sprouts are hardy enough to 
stand considerable cold weather. They can also 
be taken into the cellar, root and all, and set 
in boxes of earth. If this plan is followed with 
plants on which sprouts are only partly de- 
veloped, the crop will be carried well into the 
Winter. 


Control of Cabbage Worms 


IRN and tattered leaves of cabbage, 
cauliflower, broccoli or brussels sprouts 
are sure signs that cabbage worms are at work 
in the planting and that serious injury may 
result unless appropriate control measures are 
taken. The common cabbage worm is said to 
be of European origin and is believed to have 
been introduced into this country by way of 
Quebec more than 60 years ago. It is now 
regarded as the most common and destructive 
of the green worms that feed on cabbage and 
the white butterflies that are the adult stage of 
the worms are a common sight in cabbage 
fields from early Spring until late Fall. 

The cabbage looper, a pale green worm 
that moves like a measuring worm, sometimes 
becomes abundant as does also the caterpillar 
of the diamond-back moth. The control 
measures recommended for the common cab- 
bage worms are also effective against these 
other two pests, although they are more 
resistant to treatment. 

The most critical period for cabbage-worm 
control usually extends from about the mid- 








The tomato hornworm moth lays its eggs 
on the under part of tomato leaves. 





White cocoons on green tomato 
hornworms contain parasites. 
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dle of July to the latter part of August, say 
the experiment station specialists. Two to 
three applications of the recommended sprays 
or dusts during this period usually give satis- 
factory protection. An arsenate of lead spray 
may be used, but a dust composed of one part 
lead arsenate to three parts hydrated lime is 
effective. However, these poisons should not 
be used after the heads are well developed. 
It is then best to use a rotenone spray or dust 
which gives effective control and is safe at any 
time. In fact, a rotenone or pyrethrum dust 
or spray may be relied upon exclusively with 
satisfactory results. 


The Tomato Hornworm 


ARDEN makers are often surprised and 
sometimes startled to find very large, 
green worms on their tomato plants at this 
season. If they are startled, it is likely to be 
because of the slender horn which projects 
fron. the rear end of the worm. It is this horn 
which gives the pest its common name of 
tomato hornworm. Some persons even believe 
that the insects can sting with these horns but 
that is wholly erroneous. 

The tomato hornworm may be up to four 
inches in length and its green body is marked 
with oblique white bars. Although it preys 
most commonly upon tomato plants, it also 
attacks eggplants, peppers and potatoes. In 
areas where tobacco is grown commercially it 
often becomes a serious menace to tobacco 
plants also. 

The hornworm passes the Winter as a 
hard-shelled pupa about two inches long with 
a slender tongue case looking something like 
a pitcher handle in front. Large hummingbird 
moths or hawk moths as they are sometimes 
called emerge from these cases in May or June 
and are most likely to be found hovering over 
beds of petunias or of other flowers with 
tubular shaped corollas. They are able to sip 
the nectar from the tubes, inasmuch as they 
have very long tongues which coil up like 
watch springs when not in use. No harm is 
done by these moths except that they deposit 
greenish yellow eggs on the lower sides of the 
tomato leaves. The eggs hatch in about a 
week and the larve immediately start feeding 
on the foliage. They cast their skins five times 
in the course of their brief existence and then 
dig into the soil three or four inches for their 
Winter hibernation. 

Oftentimes the caterpillars are seen to have 
small white objects covering their backs. 
These objects are not eggs, as they are often 
thought to be, but cocoons enclosing parasites 
hatched from eggs laid deep in the skin of the 
hornworm by an enemy wasp. Care should be 
taken not to destroy hornworms carrying 
cocoons on their backs as the adult wasps 
will later escape to attack other worms. These 
Parasitic wasps are, of course, very helpful to 
the garden maker who otherwise would find 
it necessary to hand pick the worms to get rid 
of them immediately. 

Dusting the plants with powdered arsenate 
of lead is a satisfactory remedy before the 
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fruits start to form. Afterwards, rotenone or 
pyrethrum may be used with some degree of 
success but hand picking is the most satis- 
factory remedy in the home garden. 


Hackberry as Elm Substitute 


S AN elm substitute, the elm’s first cousin, 
the hackberry, Celtis occidentalis, should 
have first consideration. Gray points out that 
the hackberry has ‘‘the asnect of an elm’’ and 
many people are unable to tell the two apart. 
Hackberry foliage is lighter colored and more 
delicate than that of the elm. Hackberry 
branching is a little more graceful than that 
of the elm and hackberry bark is a smoother 
gtay somewhat suggestive of the beech, but 
the general. effect of elm and hackberry is 
much the same. Both trees reach the same 
eventual height but the hackberry trunk 
rarely becomes massive. The hackberry’s ten- 
dency is to branch somewhat lower than the 
elm but pruning during its youth induces it 
to assume the high branching so often desired 
in elms. The hackberry’s soft Autumn yellow 
adds to its charm as do its Winter-held sweet 
fruits or sugarberries. 

The hackberry is native from Canada to 
Florida and Texas. Although a lowland 
native, it stands drought exceptionally well. 
Its splendid growth on lawns and along 
streets in so smoky a city as Nashville, Tenn., 


Passing Judgment 


Thumbs Up 


ERHAPS others have wondered, as I 

have for many years, what is happening 
in the ground where there are evidences of 
the presence of earthworms. Here and there 
throughout the garden there appear bunches 
of dried leaves, sticks or other material above 
and in the worm holes in the ground, as if 
they were being drawn down into the earth. 

It is a well-known fact that earthworms 
bore long tunnels in the soil and that this 
helps to cultivate the ground and assists air 
and water in entering more freely. In turn, 
these aid plant growth. Therefore, I have 
always been glad to know of earthworms in 
the garden and have left them there as well 
as in the soil of potted plants, although those 
who should know better have often advised 
destroying them. 

Unwittingly many gardeners have de- 
stroyed countless numbers of earthworms by 
the use of strong chemical fertilizers and in- 
secticides. Chemical fertilizers are easily ap- 
plied and are quick-acting and, consequently, 
have become popular. The use of bone meal, 
animal manures, leaf mold and compost is 
more lastingly effective and encourages the 
earthworms. As the number multiplies, their 
intake and digestion of earth, dried leaves and 
decomposing organic materials increase the 
amount of their castings which are a perfect 
form of humus as well as the least expensive. 

Earthworms are never found in soil in 
which there is no decomposing organic mate- 
rial. They do not live in sand. One should 
make conditions agreeable for them by the 
use of organic materials and the earthworms 
will make gardening easier. 

—Gertrude W. Phillips. 
Swampscott, Mass. 
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shows how well it endures adverse city condi- 
tions. It is generally considered comparatively 
free from pests and diseases, except for 
witches’ brooms. —Maud R. Jacobs. 
South Carrollton, Ky. 


Shipping Gladioli to Shows 


gladiolus season is here and once again 
the problem of how to bring exhibition 
blooms to shows presents itself. This year the 
New England Gladiolus Society has come to 
the rescue with some helpful suggestions in 
its July Gladiolus Supplement. In it, Mr. 
H. V. Wright of Maryland describes the 
method by which he has transported gladioli 
as much as 400 miles. 

Mr. Wright cuts the tops off ordinary 
square five-gallon paint cans. These are nine 
and one-quarter inches square, 14 inches deep 
and each one will hold from 18 to 24 spikes. 
Two inches from the bottom of the can is 
placed a one-inch mesh wire grill to keep the 
ends of the stems from shifting. Across the top 
is placed another of one and one-half inch 
mesh chicken wire held on by a wire wrapped 
around the can and another under the bottom. 
Four inches of water in the can are sufficient. 
When the flowers must be transported long 
distances, each can is set in a light wooden 
frame covered with heavy wrapping paper 
as a protection from the wind. 


on the Earthworm 


Thumbs Down 


URING the past year I have read a num- 

ber of magazine articles whose authors 

would have me believe that all I have as a 

gardener | owe to the earthworm. Perhaps 

so, as far as uncultivated land is concerned. 

Charles Darwin was a keen observer and he 
went into this matter rather thoroughly. 

However, when it comes to my gardening, 
I am inclined to discount the present value of 
the earthworm. I agree with the editor of 
Wisconsin Horticulture (Horticulture, July 
1). I feel that I do not need any more earth- 
worms than I already have. Not being lazy, 
my cultural practice readily takes care of soil 
aération. 

Also, since my soil has no more organic 
material than is good for the plants, I be- 
grudge it to the earthworms. 

When it comes to earthworms in flower 
pots, I know that they can be a nuisance. 
They often plug up the drainage holes and 
puddle the soil, thus preventing aération 
rather than promoting it. 

Long experience with plants in pots leads 
me to the opinion that anyone who has to 
have earthworms in his pots to make the 
plants grow is guilty of bad practice. He may 
be potting his plants in pots which are too 
large. He may be using impervious pots which 
dry out more slowly and need to be watered 
differently from clay pots. What is probably 
more important, he may be potting his plants 
in hastily combined mixtures containing large 
proportions of raw organic materials. 

Proper composting of soil may give the 
earthworms a legitimate opportunity to work. 
At potting time, however, their job is done. 

—William H. Freston. 
Boston, Mass. 
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LILIUM CANDIDUM 





Splendid English 
Grown Bulbs 


These Invariably Give 
More Blooms of Better 
Texture Than the 
Continental Bulbs 
Imported Heretofore 


Sto 7inch bulbs Dozen $4.00 
7to QYinch bulbs Dozen 5.00 
10to12inch bulbs Dozen 6.00 





LILIUM TESTACEUM 


Each $1.50 and $2.00 
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Delivery Now! 





SANDYLOAM 
Garden Lilies 


Sole agent in the United States for the 
distinguished English grower 
W. A. Constable Ltd. 


North Springfield Vermont 














SUALLY after the June rose burst 
the gardens at ‘‘Breeze Hill’’ tend to 
settle down into Summer maturity. 

With the passing of the climbing roses and the 
hard and heavy pruning which sets the stage 
for the next year, that attraction is almost 
gone—New Dawn and several climbing hy- 
brid teas do punctuate the greenery—and an 
endeavor is made to plant for bloom so that 
mid-Summer shall not be buried in green. 
Popping out in mid-July there comes to 
attention one of the members of the mallow 











BEAUTIFUL and PRACTICAL 
Easily erected ...Easily added to 


Mid-Summer at “Breeze Hill” 


family which gardeners tend to designate as 
althea, although it is actually Hibiscus rosa- 
sinensis, another of the Chinese gifts to 
America which we have accepted without 
much attention: The common or ordinary 
form with washy light magenta flowers is 
nothing to be excited about but the good 
forms, some with deep crimson flowers, one 
or two with lovely white blooms and others 
of intermediate hues maintained by careful 
nurserymen are altogether worth while. They 
come into flower just when shrub bloom is 




















® Come to Hodgson for your out- 
buildings and garden equipment. 
No need to build beyond your 
immediate needs. Hodgson green- 
houses, garden houses, kennels, 
poultry houses come in well-made, 
completely finished sections. Put 
up in single units or in combina- 
tions. Bolt sections together. Add 
to, change around, move about 
any time. Sound, long-lasting ma- 
terials; sturdy, weather-proof con- 
struction. . . . These, plus time 


saved in erecting, make Hodgson 
prices reasonable. 


SEND FOR FREE CATALOG GH-72 
For specific suggestions, send us a rough 
idea of your garden equipment require- 
ments. E. F. Hopcson Co., 730 Fifth 
Avenue, at 57th Street, New York; 
1108 Commonwealth Avenue, Boston. 


HODGSON 


Houses, Camp Cottages, Greenhouses, 
Garden Houses, Poultry Houses, Ken- 
nels, Play Houses, Bird Houses, Garages, 
Garden Furniture. 















Send for Our Beautiful 
Colored Catalog. It’s FREE. 


Plant Brand PEONIES 


FROM OUR WORLD-FAMOUS COLLECTION 


Few flowers are more gorgeous in appearance and 
sweeter in fragrance. They are easy to grow, too, and 
you will be surprised at the moderate prices of our 
special selections. For instance, you can buy a 
selection of Early, Midseason and Late Varieties— 
all first-grade, named plants—at 3 for $2.75, 6 for 
$5.00, or 9 for $7.00. You can get 3 Japanese beauties 
for only $4.25, or a Super-Early All-Red selection 
of 3 for $5.00; all “Brand divisions” with a fine root 
system and 3 to 5 eyes. Our catalog 
lists many other exceptional bar- 
gains for small buyers. 


BRAND PEONY FARMS INC., 142 E. Division St., FARIBAULT, MINN. 





FRENCH LILACS 
On Own Boots 
All of the old types 
and most of the 
new ones, in sizes 
from 2 to 6 feet. 
Many choice selec- 
tions at moderate 

prices. 
SUPERB IRIS 
in great variety 




















ORDER NOW 


KENNEDY KWALITY PREPARED BULBS FOR CHRISTMAS FLOWERING 
Dutch Iris Wedgewood Narcissusin Variety Tulips Christmas Glory 





Early Flowering Lilium Harrisii 
ANDREW R. KENNEDY, INC. 
Seeds, Bulbs, Plants 

22-24 West 27th Street 


New York 
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needed. The plant may be small or tall, as 
one’s pruning shears determine, for hardly 
anything else stands pruning as easily or 
blooms as promptly after severe pruning. I 
mention this shrub, not with relation to the 
exotic sorts one finds in the tropics but be- 
cause, wisely placed, it can help other gardens 
as much as it helps ‘‘Breeze Hill.” 

Of course, there comes into the picture its 
near relative, the hollyhock, and one of the 
bloom seasons I enjoy at ~‘:eeze Hill’’ is that 
of those which have self- seeded, self-hybrid- 
ized and generally taken care of themselves so 
that all that is needed is not to weed them 
cut. They are good for an astonishing July 
effect with very little trouble. 

It is surprising to see one of our mature 
soulangeana magnolias putting forth a little 
second bloom as if it had not quite finished 
in early Spring. These flowers, coming in the 
midst of the rich foliage, are pleasing to see. 
Not far away is my pet plant of Magnolia 


_ parviflora (now changed to M. sieboldi in 


“Hortus Second’’). This is a spreading shrub 
six feet across and high, with blooms of a 
most pleasing character because they are white 
and each one has what I describe as a ripe 
strawberry upside down for its stamen cluster. 
My plant of this began to bloom May 9, 
which is early, and I still had a few blooms 
the first week in July. The nurserymen need 
to be “‘awakened’’ about this shrub. 

At “Breeze Hill’’ the large-flowered clem- 
atis have a long and continuous blooming 
period before Clematis paniculata throws up 
its clouds of fragrant white flowers. I seem to 
have found the spot for these clematis, half 
sheltered and half shaded. 

Some day, I suppose, we shall be consider- 
ing buddleias as weeds, for their growth is 
weedy. In mid-July they begin to produce 
their blooms in varied forms of purple, ma- 
genta or lavender. All of them are good and 
all are useful, provided one cares about hard- 
hearted pruning. 

July is a lily month in this climate. A pat- 
ented hybrid between Lilium regale and L. 
longiflorum which came to us from Michigan 
has just finished blooming. The man who 
originated it hopes it will be hardy, for the 
display of great long-tubed fragrant blooms 
—not so tall as L. regale—was most pleasing. 
“Breeze Hill” has a splendid showing of L. 
superbum, one portion of which is in an ideal 
setting of surrounding trees and shrubs where 
the eight-foot plants always show their abun- 
dant and lovely flowers. 

Because my lilies have suffered so seriously 
from mosaic and botrytis and because I at- 
tended a meeting of the Lily Committee of 
the American Horticultural Society at Geneva 
a few days ago, I am delighted to see that I 
shall have some L. auratum blooms from 
bulbs grown from seed and kept free of infec- 
tion. I now have the statement evolved at the 
Geneva meeting that, if lilies are kept at least 
15 feet away from those that are susceptible 
to mosaic, one can enjoy many kinds. 

Mid-Summer also gives real beauty not 
only in the abundant annuals which the seed 
trials provide but because of valuable peren- 
nials. There are now really good phloxes in 
pure colors in bloom at “Breeze Hill.”’ 


—J. Horace McFarland. 
Harrisburg, Pa. 
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| LOOKING AT THE NEW GARDEN BOOKS | 


Wild Flower Identification 


“The Flower Family Album” by Helen Field 
Fischer and Gretchen Harshbarger. Published by 
the University of Minnesota Press, Minneapolis, 
Minn. Price $2.50. 

This book is intended to offer a short cut 
to wild flower identification and flower lovers 
who have no knowledge of botanical tech- 
nique will find it very helpful. The illustra- 
tions which are very abundant take the form 
of line drawings of the characteristic forms of 
both the plants and their flowers. The height 
of each plant is indicated by its comparative 
size and both the common and botanical 
names are given, with the exception of pro- 
nunciations. The descriptions are adequate 
and the book is both well bound and well 
printed, although the shape makes it awk- 
ward when one undertakes to place it on a 
bookshelf. 





Book in a Lighter Vein 


‘Who's Zoo in the Garden’’ by Jean-Marie 
Putnam and Charles Palmer. Published by the 
Greystone Press, Inc., New York, N. Y. Price 
$1.50. 

The dirt gardener is advised to skip this 
review and to avoid the book. Otherwise, he 
may join the ranks of less sophisticated gar- 
deners and try to work out the brain teasers 
suggested by this jingle: 

Certain flowers, weeds and trees 
Include the names and pedigrees 
Of beasts and insects, also birds; 
The reader is to guess these words. 


A Garden Picture-Book 


‘“The Visual Garden Manual,”’ edited by Elsa 
Uppman in collaboration with E. O. Orpet. Pub- 
lished by the Lane Publishing Company, San 
Francisco, Cal. Price $1.00. 

This is a step-by-step garden primer, 
strangely reminiscent of numerous English 
publications. First, it explains and emphasizes 
the various techniques of gardening. Then it 
goes on to relate those techniques necessary for 
special plants and special gardens. The whole 
story of amateur gardening is told in pictures 
drawn by Fred Barker and Phyllis Gregg. The 
text consists of legends explaining these draw- 
ings. Another important Old World feature is 
the fact that the book is published to sell at a 


popular price. 








For Vegetable Gardeners 


“The Principles of Vegetable Gardening’’ by 
Liberty Hyde Bailey. Published by the Macmillan 
Company, New York, N. Y. Price $3.75. 

Professor Liberty Hyde Bailey’s versatility 
is again emphasized by the printing of a book 
which has long been recognized as a standard 
authority on vegetable gardening. This book 
is comprehensive enough to be used as a text- 
book and yet answers the needs of the amateur 
remarkably well, containing as it does com- 
plete cultural directions for every vegetable 
which is likely to find its way into the garden, 
as well as a full description of these vegetables. 
The book is well illustrated with line draw- 
ings and charts. 
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Landscape Architecture 


‘Landscape Architecture in the Modern World” 
by Carl B. Lohmann. Published by the Garrard 
Press, Champaign, Ill. Price $2.50. 

This deals broadly with the field of land- 
scape architecture and, at the same time, takes 
into account the changes of our modern life. 
It also contributes an appreciation of a more 
enjoyable environment and seeks to assist in 
the shaping of the physical surroundings of 
home, neighborhood and community. 

In short, it is a brief but comprehensive 
outline of the landscape art and all of the 


= i a SANA 
FALL PLANTING TIME WILL SOON BE HERE 


Some Varieties of Bulbs Are Ready Now 
We Will Have An Extra Fine Variety This Season 


various techniques related to it, such as archi- 
tecture, engineering, horticulture, forestry and 
the fine arts. Chapter by chapter, the author 
details the features which go into the various 
types of landscape projects, to which this 
assemblage of techniques must be applied. 
The beautification of towns and country-side, 
the development of cemeteries, the design of 
airports, college campuses, golf courses and 
outdoor theatres all come up for considera- 
tion, in addition to the more familiar prob- 
lems involved in developing home grounds 
and parks. The book is to be recommended 
to anyone interested in obtaining a survey 
of the scope of the profession of landscape 
architecture. 














a 





some not previously offered. 


LILIUM CANDIDUM VAR. SALONIKAE 


This is easily the best of all forms of the Madonna Lily. Virtually disease 
proof, and a week earlier than other types, strong bulbs will carry 20 to 35 
blooms per stalk. Blooms from quite small bulbs. Easily raised from seeds 
and will bloom the second season. Bulbs ready for delivery late August until 
end of October. 35c, 50c, 75c each; $4, $6, $7.50 dozen. Seeds 50c pkt. 


Numerous Lilies will be ready in September including Testaceum, Regale 
and its hybrids, Canadense, Superbum, Pardalinum giganteum, Shuksan, 
all Skinner hybrids, Hansoni, Backhouse hybrids and many other varieties, 


Come and see our beds of Auratum, white and pink Speciosum, Tigrinum, 
* Dauricum pardinum, Henryi and other varieties now blooming. 





IRIS RETICULATA 


STERNBERGIA LUTEA 


bulb. 15e each; $1.50 dozen. 
COLCHICUMS 


we have an excellent collection. 


LYCORIS RADIATA 


and the variety J. C. Dyt. 15c each; $1.50 dozen. 


Splendid bulbs of this lovely golden yellow hardy October-flowering 


In 10 varieties. Splendid bulbs. 20c, 50c each; $2.50, $5.00 dozen. Try 
some of the improved varieties of these Fall-flowering bulbs, of which 


Fine for pot culture for Fall blooming. $1.50 dozen. 


NERINE FOTHERGILLI MAJOR (Guernsey Lily) 
Extra strong bulbs. 40c each; $4.00 dozen. 





HEMEROCALLIS 


We have 20 varieties of the new hybrids; all are now flowering. The 
bulk run from 35c to $1.00 each. Strong plants of 12 named varieties for 
$4.00. Strong plants of large-flowered hybrids, unnamed, $2.50 dozen; 
$15.00 per 100. These are fine for naturalizing. 








Our Fall Bulb Catalogue will be issued September 1 and will contain 
extended lists of TULIPS, NARCISSI, HYACINTHS, CROCUS, IRIS, 
SCILLAS, and numerous other Hardy Bulbs in addition to over 120 distinct 
LILIUMS. We will be pleased to send a free copy on request. 


WILLIAM N. CRAIG 


WEYMOUTH, MASS. 


—_—------ 

















————- 


FRONT & FEDERAL STREETS 
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Keep Mosquitos Away 
On Lawn— Terrace— Beach—Golf Course 
Write for— SMUDGE-POT— Today 





Economically used with Peat Moss. It’s Frail and 
Fragrant. Smudge repels MOSQUITOS and other 
ANNOYING INSECTS. Made of metal to last man 
seasons. Basket and ashtray finished white an 
green. Adjustable handlebar to push into ground. 
LOADED with Peat Moss. Instructions how to use. 
ONLY $2.50 Post Paid. 
Please send check or money order. 
M-E-T-A-L F-A-S-H-I-O-N-S 
Weather Vanes—House Numbers and Signs, etc., 
for Home and Garden. It's Free. Write Today 


HAGERSTROM METALCRAFT STUDIO 
1245 Chicago Ave. Evanston, IIl. 








TREES AND PLANTS 
OF QUALITY 





CHERRY HILL NURSERIES 
(Established 1832) 


West Newbury Massachusetts 





ad yareng/ 


? Largest, most 38 
+ beautiful, exquis- 
itely waved and 
crinkled. Choicest colors, mixed. 
ong AR are py Bs ae Special: 
/16 ez. $1, postpaid. 
Forget ‘aioe a 4 a mixed, 
1 ft. tall. Pkt. 100; 1/4 oz. 40c 
English Daisies Rose, pink, red, white, 
mixed. 6in. tall. Pkt. 160;1/8 oz. 50e. 
@ All 3 Packets, 1 of each, 25c! 
Fall Belb Book free. T alips, Daffodils, ete. 



















W. Atlee Burpes Ce., 122 Burpee Bidg., Philadelphia 





LANTERN SLIDES AVAILABLE 


Hundreds of lantern slides showing trees, shrubs and 
flowers in full color are available for rental purposes at 
Horticultural Hall. Accompanying each slide is a de- 
scriptive card which makes it possible for garden clubs 
to prepare a lecture on almost any subject. A very small 
charge is made for the use of these slides. 

Fur further information address 

THE SECRETARY, Horticultural Hall, Boston, Mass. 





SCILLAS MUSCARI 
DAFFODILS - IRIS 
COLCHICUMS 


GARDENVILLE BULB GROWERS 
Crowers of Quality Bulbs Since 1910 
R F D. 6, BOX 516H,. TACOMA, WASHINGTON 








Sternbergias for Autumn Flowers 


NE of the easiest of the several Fall- 
flowering bulbs in the great amaryllis 
family is the yellow, crocus-like 

Sternbergia lutea. The first bulbs are said to 
have been grown in this country in the palace 
garden at Williamsburg, Va. After the palace 
was burned, southern ladies must have trans- 
planted some of the bulbs to their gardens, 
for sternbergias are known, today, in some of 
the oldest gardening neighborhoods. 

As has been the case with so many good 
plants sternbergias were damned with a false 
myth that they are difficult to transplant. 
Like almost all amaryllids, and especially 
those with evergreen foliage, they do sulk if 
one tries to remove them from their place 
with leaves on. When they are dormant, how- 
ever, they may be handled with the abandon 
with which daffodils are treated. Also, while 
they prefer a well-drained place such as daf- 
fodils like, they may be seen growing under 
the old downspouts of certain old houses in 
the South where water pours over them all 
Winter and almost washes them out of the 
ground. 

Of late, we American gardeners are begin- 
ning to find out that we have been cheated 
out of many a fine bulb by the word “‘tender.”’ 
Sternbergias are being grown in the New 
England states very successfully where they 
are given a protection of any very loose mate- 
rial which will admit light and air for the 
development of their evergreen foliage. In 








warmish spots in New York, New Jersey and 
Pennsylvania they thrive on the traditional 
““foot-of-a-south-wall’’ treatment. 

Almost any soil except a stiff clay and an 
ample feeding of bone meal seem to be to 
the liking of sternbergias. If, after several 
years, they fail to flower but send up foliage 
either dig them up and after having separated 
them and fed them again replant them or 
leave them in the ground and top dress heavily 
with bone meal. They are best when planted 
four inches deep in colder locations, while 
two inches seems deep enough in the South. 

In the garden and landscape sternbergias 
are superb indeed. They take the place of 
yellow Fall crocuses and pop out of the 
ground in September to gladden the heart of 
the Summer-weary gardener. At first, the 
stems are but an inch or so long but, then, as 
more and more flowers come along, the stems 
get longer and longer until they reach at least 
six inches with the last blossoms. In the mean- 
time, the foliage has developed and consti- 
tutes a handsome, evergreen ground cover. 
Under the edges of such tall deciduous shrubs 
as philadelphus and lilacs, sternbergias are a 
glorious sight both in flower and in leaf. The 
long green leaves lie flat on the ground with 
the coming of Winter and remain in good 
condition until the daffodil foliage dies in late 
Spring. 

—wWilliam Lanier Hunt. 
Chapel Hill, N. C. 


Sternbergia lutea is a handsome, yellow, 
crocus-like flower blooming in the Autumn. 
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\ X J EEDS in lawns are eyesores. They 
may indicate an impoverished soil, 
lack of ordinary care or both. Ex- 
cept for the dandelions that open their bright 
blooms in April and early May, they become 
most noticeable after the first of June. By 
July 4 crabgrass and plantains, especially, are 
growing luxuriantly and continue all Summer 
in spite of heat, drought and mowing. Dan- 
delions are also springing up from Spring- 
sown seed. 

All these perennial pests lie flat on the 
surface and are difficult to eradicate by any 
means other than individual treatment. Pow- 
dered weed-killers may successfully do the 
trick when the patches are large, but usually 
the weeds are scattered so “dropping a pinch 
into the crown’”’ becomes too arduous a task 
to be long continued, although such a method 
of extermination has its merits. Plantains, 
especially, bloom and reseed almost unseen 
under even the eyes of careful gardeners. Un- 
less routed out these plants will become un- 
sightly patches within a year or two. Unlike 
dandelions, these have many fibrous roots 
radiating from a central crown and do not 
grow again if part of the root is broken, which 
simplifies the task of removing them. 

Englishmen long ago conceived the idea of 
dropping small amounts of a dry powder into 
the crowns of troublesome weeds and many 
canes were sold in Boston prior to World War 
number one. This was a modification of 
broadcasting which still has some adherents. 
Soon after, however, canes for the use of 
various liquids came into vogue and within 
recent years an enterprising American firm 
capitalized on the cane and liquid idea rather 
successfully. Instead of catching a bird by 
“dropping salt on its tail’’ one killed a weed 
by a drop on its crown and there is a place for 
such methods. As with insecticides, the per- 
fect weed-killer has not yet been made. So, 
the perfect means of weed eradication has not 
yet been devised but, if a tool helps a little, 
it is worth while and should be given a trial. 

The tools for removing weeds are legion 
and range from the handy pocket knife 
wielded by one on all fours through the 
common asparagus knife to elaborate pullers 
with or without springs and with handles for 
operation by persons in a standing position, 
and each one has its champions. 

Most long-handled weed pullers operate 
on a pinching principle, open jaws being 
thrust into the ground to close on the roots 
as the handle is depressed. Others continue the 
knife and jaw idea. Some are made of cast 
iron and are easily broken. Some are made 
like tack-pullers with a crotch into which the 
root should be forced. The best one to come 
to my attention closes its jaws by a cam 
arrangement so that the greater the down- 
ward pressure on the handle the tighter the 
root is held and the greater the certainty of the 
entire root being extracted. Being made of 
rolled and pressed steel, it is practically in- 
destructible. Many neighborhood hardware 
and favorite seed stores carry one or more 
kinds. 

Regardless of whether hand weeding is 
done on the knees or with a long-handled 
weeder it is well to remember that weeds pull 
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When Weeds Infest the Lawn 


more easily when the ground is moist. So, 
make the best use of the periods immediately 
following wetting with the hose or sprinkler 
and after showers. It is well, too, to always 
have a box of grass seed available so a pinch 
can be put into each cavity left by a weed. 
It is surprising how, even in dry weather, 
grass seed will germinate and quickly fill such 
spots. Whatever your favorite way may be, 
spend a few minutes each day during the next 
six weeks on lawn weed extraction and you 
will soon be amazed at the number you can 
dispose of and a neater lawn will be your 
reward. 
—Stephen F. Willard. 

Wollaston, Mass. 


Summer Complaints of Lawns 


AWNS are more frequently injured by too 
much water than by too little, according 
to a bulletin of the experiment station at 
New Haven, Conn. Lawn diseases usually 
appear after damp, warm periods. They are 
fostered and spread by constant watering, 
which is the habit of many householders and 
golf course keepers. 

When a lawn is suffering from drought, 
the grass gradually turns brown over the 
entire area. The driest parts appear first in 
the sunny places. Disease usually occurs in 
spots and most often in the damper, less open 
spaces where grass does not have a chance to 
dry out thoroughly. Droughts seldom cause 
permanent injury to turf. The grass may be- 
come crisp brown but the roots will send out 
new shoots as soon as a heavy rain revives 
them. 

Disease is a different matter. Brown patch 
and lawn rot are two fungus diseases found 
particularly on newly seeded turf, on bent 
grass lawns, and usually after warm, damp 
spells. These diseases can be distinguished by 
the shape of the spots and the color and 
manner of dying of the grass. 


Brown patch appears in small, roundish 


spots. The fungus attacks the roots and the 
grass dies, turning brown. If roots are dead, 
the recommended application of a heavy dose 
of commercial organic mercury will not re- 
store the turf. However, early and thorough 
treatment may reach the roots in time to save 
them. Whether it does or not, it will serve to 
prevent spread of the disease to other parts of 
the lawn. Since the liquid must reach the 
roots to be effective, it is necessary to apply 
as much as 25 to 30 gallons, mixed according 
to the manufacturer’s directions, to each 100 
square feet of thickly growing turf. A bent 
grass lawn requires twice this amount. If 
fresh grass does not grow after several treat- 





| DEOL OT ORF. 4 


Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


Keeps dogs and cats away from ever- 
greens, flowers, furniture, rugs and other 
unwelcome places indoors and out. Ends 
all embarrassing odors. Harmless to chil- 


dren, plants, animals. Proven Successful. 
Ready to use powder in handy shaker 
can. 





Large size 35c, 3 cans $1, Postpaid 


P. W. RHOADES 
SOUTH SUDBURY 


Dept. H 
MASS. 


10 PER CENT OF SALES FOR 
BRITISH WAR RELIEF 








PITZONKA’S 


Prize Mixture of 


Pansy Plants 


Large flowers noted for extra 
fine texture and colors in- 
cluding shades of red pink, 
yellow, bronze, orchid, blue, 
lavender, mingled with pencil 
stripes and blotches. 

100 large plants $2.50 
250 large plants $5.00 
We pay Transportation Charges 
Send your order today; we will ship at proper planting 
time. Pitzonka’s Prize Pansies are shown in natural colors 
in our New Catalog. Ask for a copy. Also ask for our 

illustrated Pansy booklet in natural color. 


PITZONKA’S PANSY FARM 
BOX H BRISTOL, PENNA. 





P. Oo. 











An Invitation to 


ROCK Gardeners 


You are cordially invited to visit and in- 
spect our field of Rock Garden Plants any 
time during the Summer. Our collection is 
nationally recognized as the finest in 
America. Approximately 1500 varieties, 
grown in the open field and not in pots. 


MITCHELL NURSERIES 
BARRE, VERMONT 


No connection with Mitchell Gardens of 
Williamstown, Vt. 














Splendid big blooms of heavy texture in a 
range of colors that is amazingly varied and 
beautiful beyond description. 
Carefully selected mixture bringing to your 
garden a brilliant rainbow effect. 
Sow now for a real thrill next Spring. 


A PACKET 

50¢ POSTPAID 
HENRY A. DREER, Inc. | 
289 DREER BUILDING, PHILA. PA. 











For Perfect Spring Gardens 


PLANT OREGON GROWN BULBS 


Tulips, Daffodils, Lilies, Iris, 
Scillas and many other bulbs. 
You will find them all listed in our com- 
plete bulb catalog illustrated in color. 
Send for your copy. 


CONLEY’S BLOSSOM FARM 
Box 386H Eugene, Oregon 










Unique little golden-yel- 
low Daffodils with quaint 
1\4-in.trumpets, wide-open 
—like tiny hoop petticoats. 


6 sures 
6-in. stems. Hardy, guaran- 
teed to bloom. Postpaid: 


Special, to get acquainted: ; 
6 Bulbs 25c; 25 


$1; 100 for $3.75. Jam 
“nd 






Burpee’s Fall Bulb Book FREE--Tulips, & 
Daffodils, Lilies, ete. to plant this fall. * 


























Ornamental. Birds 

















6 fine Japanese and single Peonies, 
different, labeled, prepaid, $4.25 value, 
only $3.00. 

Exceptional collections making 1300 varieties of 
Peonies, Irises, Oriental Poppies, Hybrid Daylilies. 
Catalogue. Bargains. 


Box H, ARVISTA GARDENS, Battle Creek, Mich. 


DELPHINIUMS 


Start the new season with HOODAORE SEEDS: 
New colorings, the Double Whites grander than 
ever. Seeds sown early Fall to bloom following 


Summer. 
HOODACRES 
Originating Gardens Troutdale, Oregon 


IRIS RETICULATA 


Violet-scented, deep purple blossome, of velvety 
texture, golden streak on center of falls, on 8-inch 
atems, Feb. and Mar. Very hardy, and should be 
planted in fall. 6 bulbs, $1.25—12 bulbs, $2.00, 
postpaid, Sept. and Oct. delivery. 
WM. BORSCH & SON, Inc. 
Maplewood Box 211 


Plants, Bulbs and Seeds for 


House and Greenhouse 
Selected varieties most suitable for indoor culture, 
listed in our free catalog. Planting dates, growin 
temperatures, and many other helpful tips, too 

Write for your copy now. 
S. COBB, Dep’t. 15H, 22 Barry Rd., Scarsdale, N. Y. 


PEONY ARISTOCRATS 


for your yards and gardens. Only the best of old 
and new varieties, at attractive prices. Our Oatalog 
names best commercial cut-flower varieties, and 
gives valuable planting and growing instructions. 
HARMEL PEONY COMPANY 
Growers of Fine Peonies since 1911 
Berlin, Maryland 

















Oregon 


























Send for free samples 






| PERFECT GARDEN LABEL 


Lead pencil markings permanent 






Really reliable. They solve your label 
— Five styles. Gray green color 


lends with ee. 
HOWARD HAMMITT 
654 Main Street 


FRENCH TARRAGON 


This versatile herb is indispensable in salads, 
sauces, “fines herbes,” for flavoring tomato, 
egg and fish dishes, chicken and other meats. 
8 Strong Plants $1.00; 5 for $1.50 
Sent by express collect 
HIGHMEAD NURSERY, Dept. A, IPSWICH, MASS. 


® HEMEROCALLIS @ 
Buy now — Buy early 
Shipments — Late August 
Write for our catalogue 
See the collections of Daylilies 
OVER-the-GARDEN-WALL 
The Kellogs No. Granby, Oonn. 


HELENE BOLL, LECTURER 


“Color, Composition and Design of Massachusetts 
Gardens.” 
“Significance of Beauty in New England Gardens.” 
“Everyone enjoyed your unusually interesting 
lecture. I have never seen such perfect color 
photography.” 
271 BEACON STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 























LOWTHORPE SCHOOL 
(Por Women) Pounded 1901 
LANDSCAPE ARCHITECTURE 
HORTICULTURE 
eee | and Fall Terms in Groton 
inter Term in Boston 
FALL TERM STARTS SEPT. 15 
John A. Parker, 8.B., M.Arch., Director 
Groton, Mass. Write for Catalog 














ments, it is necessary to take up the dead 
grass, add new soil and re-seed. September is 
the best month for re-seeding. 

Lawn rot is a fungus disease which attacks 
the tops of the grass. The blades wither and 
turn an oily dark color that later shows in 
irregular, gray and sodden patches in the 
lawn. If the lawn has a chance to dry out, 
the grass frequently recovers. Infected lawns 
should not be watered unless absolutely 
necessary. Frequent treatments with 4-4-50 
bordeaux mixture, when the disease appears, 
check the spread of spots. 


Chinch Bugs in the Lawn 


GREAT deal of lawn injury in the 

coming weeks may be the work of the 
chinch bug. If these insects are found suck- 
ing juices from the blades of grass, rotenone 
dust should be applied immediately. 

Chinch bug nymphs are tiny reddish crea- 
tures and the adults are black and white. 
Adults reach a length of one-eighth inch 
when full grown. They congregate on the 
crowns of grass plants, running for cover 
when the grass is parted, exposing them to 
sunlight. As a result of their feeding, grass 
may be destroyed in spots or the entire lawn 
ruined. 

Although several materials have been 
recommended for control, the Connecticut 
Experiment Station has had greatest success 
with one per cent rotenone used at the rate 
of 25 pounds to 1000 square feet of turf. 
If the grass is not very dense, tobacco dust 
may be substituted for the rotenone. In either 
case, usually two treatments, ten days apart, 
are required to control the chinch bug. 


Peonies Need Space and Sun 


F ONE expects large well-developed blooms 
in plenty during June and rich, glossy 
foliage throughout the whole garden season, 
his peonies must have not only room for the 
annual top growth but, also, several hours of 
sun each day. To give my peonies more sun 
and room to grow I have recently moved some 
of them to more favorable positions, and was 
surprised at the ease with which such large, 
fleshy roots could be transplanted. 

First, I dug each plant a large hole in the 
new location, making it six inches further 
across than the stalk-ground area of the plant 
and correspondingly deep (fully 15 inches). 
The sides of these holes I sprinkled with the 
farm bureau formula fertilizer for this district 
and then filled each hole with water so the 
roots would be surrounded with damp earth. 
To dig the roots I used my spading fork, 
setting the tines in as deep as possible about 
three inches from the stalk area all around. 
Not until I had nearly surrounded the stalk 
area did I lift at all on the roots. When I 
lifted I was surprised at the ease with which 
each root ball came out and with practically 
all the roots intact as well as the soil clinging 
to them. These root balls went easily into the 
holes prepared for them and I then sprinkled 
earth around the roots and watered it down 
with my sprinkling can. Several repetitions 
of this process settled each plant firmly and not 
a single leaf wilted—believe it or not. 

—George B. Spencer. 
Pleasantville, N. Y 
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LILIES 
& Matilija — Hemerocallis < 


Canby Oregon 














New RIFLE WEEDER 
= SHOOTS tHE WEED 
8 FEET % OR MORE 
Agents wanted. Makes weeding quick and 
easy. No bending-—no backaches—no blisters. 
Retail price, $2.85 (Far West, $3). Write today 
for folder and information. 















RIFLE WEEDER 427 srcinere,etrott, mich 











CLASSIFIED 


Rate 10 cents a word for each insertion, minimum $1.50, 
payable in advance. 


WILD FLOWERS, FERNS, offered in many varieties 
and fully described in our new, free catalogue. 
Brighten a shady nook in the home yard. Bring the 
woodland to any garden. No order too small for best 
attention. Special quotations on m antity orders. Wake 
Robin Farm, James Loder Park, Proprietor, Home, 








Pennsylvania. 
BETTER HEMEROCALLIS — Patricia, Ohengtu, 
Dauntless, Linda, $2.00 each; Imperator, Cissy 


Giuseppi, Bijou, Soudan, Mikado, Ophir, $1.00 each; 
Radiant, Sir Michael Foster, J. A. Crawford, Dawn, 
Margaret Perry, 50c each; Kwanso, Cinnabar, 25c 


each. Many others, includin new red_ shades. 
— ayward, Lakemont ardens, Winter Park, 
orida. 





PANSIES! A new Strain!! Compact plants, growing 
two feet in diameter. Huge blooms for eight months. 
1500 color combinations. Ideal interplanting for roses, 
lilies, beds and borders. Hardy wintering. New crop 
seed 1/16 oz. $1.00, % oz. $1.75. Vermont Gardens, 
Wallingford, Vermont. 


AUTEN PEONIES: Large list of choicest kinds, all 
types and colors. Send for it today. Reasonable prices. 
Edward Auten, Jr., Princeville, Illinois. 


MICHICAN PEAT—exclusively used by International 
Friendship Gardens, 2 bu. bag, freight, $1.00. Tufa 
Rock for Dish Gardens, 25 lbs. $1.25. Michigan Peat 
Co., Buchanan, Michigan. 


MANY NEW AND RARE DAFFODILS and original 
intrd@fuctions among more than 200 varieties listed. 
Oatalog free. Edwin C. Powell, Rockville, Route 2, Md. 


DAFFODILS and DAYLILIES—New Daffodils and 
varieties suitable for naturalizing. Finest new hybrid 
Hemerocallis. List. Berkeley Nurseries, Aldie, Va. 


TREE PEONIES, finest named varieties, blooming 

sizes. Color illustrations. Herbaceous Peonies, best 

eine,  Speeenen Peony Gardens, Sinking Spring, Pa., 
rawer 15. 


GARDEN CLUB LECTURES on practical subjects. 
Special rates to small clubs. Subjects written to order 
for distant clubs. Harold T. Bent, 124 Edgell Road, 
Framingham Centre, Mass. 


LYCORIS RADIATA and old-fashioned single blue 
Hyacinths, each $1.10 per doz. Ridgeway Farm, 
Charlottesville, Va. 


SEMPERVIVUMS—tTen different varieties of hens, 
some with chicks, unlabeled. Postpaid $1.00. Beck- 
with Gardens, Manchester Center, Vermont. 


WILD FLOWER BULBS: Allium finibriatuma, 
Brodiwa douglasi, Oalochortus nitidus, Erythronium 
grandiflorum, Fritillaria judica. 10 each for $1.00. 
Mrs. Dick Dennis, Craigmont, Idaho. 


POSITIONS WANTED 
Gardener-Farmer-Landscape Superintendent 


with exceptional ability. Broad practical experience in 
the management of large or small estates or institute 
on an economical basis. Life trained on some of the 
finest estates in England and Scotland where I re- 
ceived scientific knowledge of the different depart- 
ments. Expert grower of all choice Flowers, Plants, 
Fruits and Vegetables under glass and outside. Trained 
at all landscape work; making of rock and water gar- 
dens, laying out new, renovating old place. Am old 
enough to know how to manage all assistants success- 
fully for best results. Know farming in all its branches, 
pure bred cattle, poultry, horses, other animals and the 
growing of all crops. Highest recommendations. Age 
55, Scotch descent. 


P. O. Box 65, Orange, N. J. 


GARDENER SUPERINTENDENT. First class man, 
extensive knowledge greenhouses, gardens and land- 
scape. State particulars. 2700 Philadelphia Ave., c/o 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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ASSACHUSETTS 
ORTICULTURAL SOCIETY 


HORTICULTURAL HALL 
BOSTON, MASS. 





M 
H 


GLADIOLUS EXHIBITION 


In co-operation with the 
New England Gladiolus Society 
August 20 and 21 


EXHIBITION OF THE PRODUCTS 
OF CHILDREN’S GARDENS 


August 28 and 29 


Both of these exhibitions will be 
open to the public without charge. 

















THE HORTICULTURAL 
SOCIETY OF NEW YORK 
598 Madison Avenue _—New York City 





Privileges of Membership 


1. International Flower Show. Each mem- 
ber receives a Season Pass which permits 
a private view and entrée at will during the 
week of the show. 


2. Monthly Meetings—Flower Shows. On 
the third Wednesday of each month a meet- 
ing is held at which rare and interesting 
plant material is exhibited. 

3. Library. Over 10,000 horticultural and 
botanical books are at the disposal of mem- 
bers for research and loan. 

4. Publications. “Horticulture” is issued 


twice monthly, in addition to the “Monthly 
Bulletin” and the Year Book. 


5. Lectures—Courses. An afternoon lec- 
ture is held each month in connection with 
the meeting. Courses in horticulture, bot- 
any, flower arrangement, etc., are held from 
time to time. 


6. Pilgrimages to Gardens. Interesting visits 
to private estates are arranged periodically. 
Annual Member: $10 annually 
Sustaining Member: $25 annually 
Life Member: $100 
Patron: $250 
Benefactor: $1,000 





Professional Gardener (employed 





on private estate): $5 annually 


THE PENNSYLVANIA 
HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY 


(Organized November 24, 1827) 


Room 60! 
1600 Arch St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


LIBRARY 


New Catalogue 25c 


The circulating privilege of the 
Library is of particular advantage 
to members who are away for the 
summer. The Librarian will mail 
books, upon application, at the 
small postage rate of I!/c per 
pound. 


Out-of-town visitors and non- 
members are cordially invited to 
use the comfortable reading-room 
for reference and research work. 


OFFICE and LIBRARY HOURS 
June 15— September 15 
Week Days 9 A.M. to 4 P.M. 
Saturdays Closed 














THE WATERFAN 


A RAIN MAKING MACHINE 


embodies every worth while feature of lawn and garden 
irrigation. Fine gentle sprays, even rain-like distribu- 
tion, wide coverage, dependability and durability. 


Covers a rectangular area 30’x 50’ 
Price $15.00 F.0.B. Factory 


CAMPBELL IRRIGATION COMPANY 
DerT. H WOODBURY, NEW JERSEY 


THE AUTUMN DAFFODIL 


For great, glorious flower-cups of richest 
golden yellow in September and October, 
plant bulbs of Sternbergia lutea now. 
Six for $1.00. Ten for $1.50. 
Unique Bulb List. 


REX. D. PEARCE 
DEPT. B MOORESTOWN, N. J. 


EXETER WILD FLOWER GARDENS 
Native American 


Ferns and Wild Flowers 


Catalogue on Request 
ISAAC LANGLEY WILLIAMS 
Newmarket Road 


Box 352 Exeter, New Hampshire 


1,000 VARIETIES. To amateurs we offer a large 
assortment of flowering plants and unflowered seed- 
lings from $3 up. For the exhibitor our collection 
ontains many unusual and rare, as well as Award 
and Certificate Plants. 


Prices and Catalog on Request 


L. SHERMAN ADAMS CO. 
WELLESLEY, MASS. 


KEEP DOGS AWAY 


from shrubs, flowers, evergreens %.~ 
Use Liquid CHAPERONE 


Vonderful new dog repellent, won’t 
dissolve in rain. Lasts 2 to 3 weeks. 
Prevents dog da: e. Harmless to 
lants. Send $1 for large 12 oz. size. 
oney back guarantee. Sudbury Lab- 
oratory, Box 245, So. Sudbury, Mass. 
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August 1, 1941 

















Important Coming Events 














Aig. 4-7. Columbus, Ohio. Thirty-third An- 
nual Convention of the Vegetable Growers’ 
Association of America at Ohio State Uni- 
versity. 

Aug. 6. Farmington, Me. Flower Show of 
the Farmington Garden Club. 

Aug. 6. Topsham, Me. Flower Show of the 
Topsham Garden Club. 

Aug. 6. Waltham, Mass. Field Day at the 
Waltham Field Station of Masachusetts 
State College. 

Aug. 7. Manchester, Vt. Biennial Flower 
Show of the Garden Club of Manchester. 
Aug. 7. Worcester, Mass. Exhibition of 
Flower Arangements of the Worcester 
County Horticultural Society at Horticul- 

tural Hall. 

Aug. 7-9. Santa Barbara, Cal. 
Days. 

Aug. 9. Bluehill, Me. 
Bluehill Garden Club. 

Aug. 9. Sunnyside, Wash. Exhibition of the 
Yakima Valley Gladiolus Society. 

Aug. 9-10. Chicago, Ill. Mid-West Gladiolus 
Show in Garfield Park Conservatory. 

Aug. 12. Bridgewater, Me. Flower Show of 
the Bridgewater Garden Club. 

Aug. 12-13. Island Falls, Me. Flower Show 
of the Island Falls Garden Club. 

Aug. 14. Worcester, Mass. Gladiolus Exhibi- 
tion of the Worcester County Horticultural 
Society at Horticultural Hall. 

Aug. 14-15. State College, Pa. Annual Field 
Day at the Pennsylvania State College. 

Aug. 15. Meriden, Conn. Exhibition of the 
Connecticut Gladiolus Society in the Ma- 
sonic Hall. 

Aug. 20-21. Boston, Mass. Annual Exhibition 
of the New England Gladiolus Society at 
Horticultural Hall. 


Old Spanish 


Flower Show of the 


355 







Mm Hardy, guaranteed: 
PAll colors mixed. 
Postpaid: 3 Bulbs 25c; 

PF Fall Bulb Book Free--Tulips, Daffodils. ete. 
W. Atlee Burpee Co. 125 Burpee Bidg., Philadeiphia 


SEABROOK NURSERIES 
Cut Flowers — GLADIOLUS — Bulbs 


VISIT Our Popular 20 acres of gladiolus in bloom 
from July 20th to Oct. 1st, located on Rte. 1, main 
highway to Portsmouth, N. H., and 6 miles from 
Newburyport, Mass. 


Write for 1941 Fall List 
SEABROOK, NEW HAMPSHIRE 


<> PEAT MOSS <> 

















100 Ibs. Shute’s Fertilpeat .. . $2.50 
100 Ibs. Pulv. Sheep Manure . $2.75 


100 Ibs. Puiv. Cow Manure ........ . $2.75 
100 Ibs. Bone Meal ............. — . $3.00 
ROTTED STEER MANUR 
Worth Double the Price 
i. Jee $1.00 2-3 tons ...... $6.00 ton 
1 ton bulk ... .$7.00 4 tons bulk .. . $5.00 ton 
Delivered Phila. and vicinity 
E. L. SHUTE, LINE LEXINGTON, PA. 


Remmms PHONE LEXINGTON 210 Established 1894 essen) 
a 


HERBS 


HERB PLANTS: pot-grown, easily shipped. 

DRIED HERBS: for Salads, Omelets, etc. 

HERB COOKERY: Booklet of Recipes sent on receipt 
of 25 cents. 

HERB CATALOGUE: Sent on receipt of 10 cents. 


WEATHERED OAK HERB FARM. Inc. 
BRADLEY HILLS BETHESDA, MARYLAND 














7: Lanpscape CURBING 


° A Rust Resisting Alloy Steel 
¢ Metal Edging Strip For The 
* Separation of Lawn From 







Road, Walk or Garden 
o8". Nd WRITE FOR FOLDER K 
"2: THE PORCUPINE CO. 
FAIRFIELD, COHN. 



































Another New and 


Entirely Different 


GIVEN AWAY- 
ABSOLUTELY 


20 World-FomousIRIS 
FREE! = 





Now is the best 
time to plant 





| Will Pack and Ship the Free Groups of Iris Indicated Below if You Will Pay the Expressage 


The enthusiastic response of 
to my July offers of FREE Iris Plants, has prompted 
me to make further offers of entirely new collections, 
under the same conditions. All plants will be shipped 
from my great Yakima Valley Iris Ranch in the State 
of Washington, where soil and climate have produced 
the largest and finest Iris I have ever seen, all ready 
to grow and flower in any climate, anywhere. 


GROUP NO. 4 
6 BEAUTIFUL IRIS FREE 


AMMON-—46 in. Very early tall blue, flowering 
two weeks ahead of others, thus lengthening the 
season. 

APHRODITE—44 in. A fragrant pink tone that 
sold for $50.00 a plant when first introduced. 

LIBERTY BELL—=30 in. White with a red toned 
‘“feather-stitched” border. I paid $50.00 a plant 
for this variety. A sure prize winner. 

MELDORIC—50 in. Early. A masterpiece in deep 
midnight blue, considered by many authorities 
the best blue. 

-WE-TA—30 in. A beautifully frilled soft pink 
and yellow blend, with a flush of soft electric 


blue. 

MBS. VALERY WEST—40 in. Masterpiece of a 
world famous hybridizer. Originally sold at 
$65.00 a plant. Rich brown red. 

All of these 6 fine Iris listed above, o al value 

about $175.00 will be sent absolutely free if you 

will send just $2.05 for the following 12 magnifi- 
cent varieties. 


LIBERTY BELL COLLECTION <& 
12 Famous Iris—$2.05 : 


BEOTIE—48 in. An absolutely new color tone; 
elephant grey, flushed taupe and electric blue. 
NING SPLENDOUR—50 in. My own intro- 
duction in bright pink. Shoulder high. Very 
sweet fragrance. 

TH—40 in. Huge velvety flowers in violet 
and mulberry tones. Sold a few years ago at 
$50.00 a plant. 

DESERT GOLD—30 i in. Fragrant, very early, ex- 
cprsite soft yellow. Considered best in its class. 
BRUNO—36 in. This handsome, plush-like mahog- 
any toned Iris sold at $50.00 a plant a few years 


ago. 
K. V. AYRES—44 in. Soft lavender grey with a 
pinkish cast. Sold recently at $50.00 a plant. 
MODOC—236 in. Velvety black-purple with a rich- 
ness that reminds one of the finest cut velvet. 
One of the best dark tones. 
HALICE—32 in. A fine rich canary yellow, with 
smooth satiny petals. 

LERINE—4 ft. Very fragrant light blue flow- 
ers of huge size, fine form and magnificent 
garden effect. 

QUESNE—44 in. Rich violet tones with milk 
white on the reverse of the petals in striking 
contrast. 
LADY PHYLLIS—36 in. Glorious pure sky blue 
flowers of large size, delightfully scented. 
INDIGO BU G—40 in. A new intense rich 
deep indigo blue with velvety falls. 
This magnificent collection of 12 choice varieties 
with the 6 free Iris listed above, all labelled, my 
present catalogue value $3.50, will be sent to you 
express collect on receipt of your check or money 
order for $2.05. 


ALL 3 COLLECTIONS — WITH 20 VARIETIES FREE 





“Horticulture” readers 


GROUP NO. 5 
6 CHOICE’ IRIS FREE 


DORCAS HUTCHESON—18 in. Flowers twice a 
year, early Spring and Fall. Fragrant rich pansy 
violet. 

SHIRAZ—36 in. As ‘ 
from another planet. 
great ‘“show’”’ Iris. 

RONDA—30 in. A flaming red toned variety and 
a real “‘5-Star’’ Iris. 

GOLDEN BOW—=30 in. Earliest and best deep 

‘eR and one of the best of all yellow varieties. 
U—36 in. A lovely white, with plaited 
ink Seer; beautifully frilled and ruffled. 

MOTIF—38 in. Very fine deep brilliant pansy 
purple of richest velvety texture. 

The above 6 varieties will be sent absolutely free 

if you will send just $2.00 to pay for the following 

choice collection. 


“ROYAL BEAUTY” COLLECTION <& 
12 Marvelous Iris for $2.00 


SHRINE OF GOLD—36 in. A super-fine, soft 
pastel blend of opalescent pearly tints, flushed 
yellow with a “Shrine of Gold’ in the heart of 
the flower. 

CYRUS THE GREAT—42 in. The best early tall 
deep blue with a touch of violet; large, beauti- 
fully formed. 

INA—36 in. An unusual cream and blue toned 
variety that you are sure to be delighted with. 

KOCHINETTE—27 in. Very Early. A rare im- 
proved form of the Italian wild Iris Kochii. Rich 


urple. 
out WHITE—18 in. A cream colored variety 
that flowers twice a year, early Spring and Fall. 
AMBERA—36 in. Very Early. Exquisitely fra- 
pet. My choice as the best very early yellow. 
“a V. DE LOETITIA MICHAUD—40 in. Large 
ae of perfect form in a lovely soft sky blue 


DILKUSH—30 in. A richly netted hardy “‘Pogo- 
cyclus’” Hybrid. Unique and handsome. Violet 
and plush black. 

NG. 46 in. A lovely soft pes blend of 
rosy buff, Hays lilac, yellow and white. 

BIAN—40 in. Rich velvety Bordeaux-Red. An 
Iris of brilliant color, perfect form and exquisite 
finish and refinement. 

DOLLY MADISON—32 in. Early. An intriguing 
blend of yellow, blue and lilac makes this an 
attractive variety. 

MARY SENNI—42 in. Early. Very fragrant. Huge 
flowers of lilac, reddish brown and violet. 

The above 12 choice Iris, with 6 Iris free as listed, 

present catalog value $3.10, will be sent express 

collect, all labelled, on receipt of check or money 
order for $2.00. 


different” as though it came 
Veined violet tones. A 





By growing the world’s finest and rarest varieties of 
Iris on a “mass production” scale, I am able to sell 
them to Iris lovers at one cent on the dollar (or less) 
of their original prices. 
a limited time I am giving away thousands of rare 
and valuable plants to customers who are willing to 
pay the express charges on these bonus offers. This 
is an unprecedented opportunity for Iris lovers. Be sure 
to order by Group number. 


And in addition to this, for 


GROUP NO. 6 
6 FINE IRIS FREE 


EVELYN BENSON—38 in. Silver Medal Winner. 
A gorgeous Iris of perfect form, in bright car- 
mine. 

MOUNT ROYAL—36 in. A gigantic blue-purple, 
so fragrant that one stalk will perfume an entire 
room. Originally sold for $50.00. 

PEACHES—32 in. Early. Fragrant. A beautiful 
flame and yellow novelty. 

GLEAM—42 in. A glorified sky blue of perfect 
form and poise and uniform color throughout. 
SUNGLOW—=34 in. ~- yo My own introduc- 

tion in an exquisite soft cream color. 

DOXA—18 in. Olive-green, lavender and yellow 
blend. Unlike any other Iris. 

These 6 fine Iris will be given absolutely free if 

you will send just $1.95 to pay for following fine 

collection. 


“HOME RUN” COLLECTION <€& 
12 Fine Iris for $1.95 


ALTHEA—230 in. Early. A handsome English Iris 
of recent introduction. Huge flowers in mauve 
and purple tones. 

MRS. MARION CRAN—48 in. A handsome pink 
toned Iris, for which I paid $50.00 a plant when 
I first imported it. 

PHEBUS—42 in. An improvement in the yellows, 
being a lovely smooth soft canary yellow. 

MME. POMPADOUR—43 in. My own introduction 
in the popular ‘‘dusty rose’’ color. 

ANNDELIA—32 in. Beautifully ruffled lilac stand- 
ards; falls white with bright rose feathered edge. 

THAIS—42 in. Early. An unusual and very hand- 
some pink tone. 

GIRAN—24 in. A a and beautifully netted 
hardy ‘“Pogocyclus’’ Hybrid. 

LARGO—40 in. A beautifully ruffled, soft yellow, 
flushed pink and veined gold with orange beard. 

MIDGARD—36 in. An exquisite soft pink and soft 
yellow blend that is extremely popular. 

MOURNING DOVE—30 in. Large white flowers. 
Heavily stippled and peppered deep violet. 

ASIA—54 in. A fine soft blend, shoulder high, with 
an exquisite cinnamon fragrance. 

FESTE—36 in. Standards pinkish lilac, shading 
to yellow at the throat and along the edges. Falls 
a deeper shade. 

These 12 Fine Iris, with the 6 free as listed, all 

labelled, present catalogue value $3.00 will be sent 

express collect on receipt of check or money order 


for $1.95. 
— $6.00 


Two special prize Iris, to surprise and delight you, will be given FREE in addition to the 18 free Iris 
listed above, if you order all three of the above Collections. I believe I have enough of all varieties listed in 


these special offers to fill all orders; but if the demand should be greater than 


anticipate, I reserve the 


right to substitute equally good or better varieties, for any Iris of which the stock may be exhausted. 
These groups are entirely different from any Collections previously offered 


Robert Waysssass vept. 8, BAYSIDE, LONG ISLAND, NEW YORK 











